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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


PossIBILITIES OF MEASUREMENT OF DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN SociAL STRATA 


OTAKAR MACHOTKA 


Prague, Czechoslovakia 


SocrAL sTRATA have been studied chiefly by political sci- 
entists and sociologists. The political interest in social 
strata began it the end of the eighteenth century and be- 
came more intense with the political development of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Students first tried to 
outline the character and differences between social strata 
by careful description and analysis. The economic side of 
the problem was more emphasized than were other aspects. 

To sociologists the social characteristics of the strata 
are most interesting and will undoubtedly be more inten- 
sively studied in the future. For the relationship of the 
various classes one to another and the differences between 
them will become more intportant as social differentiation 
increases. Therefore, it is desirable to study the many 
values or attitudes of the different classes and the condi- 
tions affecting them, such as the material environment, 
the economic conditions, the way of using different objects 
(for example, the bathroom, the garden, shelter, money, or 
leisure), the ideologies, the conceptions of life, and any 
features that will throw light on their nature. The com- 
parison of two or more strata in all these qualities and 
the study of differences between these social characteristics 
will be a worth-while contribution to the morphology of 
our society. 
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Our attention was directed to this problem during some 
researches concerning the social conditions of poor fami- 
lies in Prague. The research dealt with all the needy 
families with children in Prague, in all 11,982 families, 
and was organized by the Muncipal Central Office of 
Social Welfare. In the beginning of the investigation these 
families were studied as one social stratum, but soon we 
were obliged to elaborate all statistical data for at least 
two social strata of the needy families, because there were 
families of both skilled and unskilled workers. Because of 
distinguishing these two types, the problem of differences 
between the social strata arose. We will try to draw some 
general conclusions from the statistical material of our 
researches and compare them with some other statistical 
data. 

The topics investigated were chiefly the religion, income, 
employment, health, housing, occupations, and composi- 
tion of the needy families. The dwelling conditions were 
examined with special care. The statistical data were 
elaborated separately for skilled and unskilled workers. 
It was striking throughout the study that, when the data 
were ranged in two series for skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, they showed a constant relationship. First, unskilled 
workers were in all the many categories always worse off ; 
but the differences were not the same in all units. They 
appeared generally larger in the first and in the last units 
of the series than in the middle ones. 

As a first example, the series of the floor space of apart- 
ments may serve. 

The floor space’ of apartments in per cents: 


under 5- 10- 15- 20- 25- 30- 35- 40- 45m2 
Sm2 10m2 15m2 20m2 25m2 30m2 35m2 40m? 45m2 and more 


SKILLED WORKERS 


0.1 32 159 247 172 134 87 7.7 39 5.2 


UNSKILLED WORKERS 


xX 
0.2 58 21.9 28.0 175 103 66 43 2.5 2.7 


1m2 means square meters. 
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Looking at these two series, the following interesting 
observations are noted. If we divide the percentage of the 
first scale unit for unskilled workers by the corresponding 
percentage for skilled workers, the result is 2. The similar 
quotient for the second scale unit of both series is smaller, 
1.88 (5.8 divided by 3.2 equals 1.88). For the succeeding 
scale units up to the fifth these quotients steadily diminish. 
After this point the percentages of the “unskilled” series 
become smaller than the percentages of the “skilled” series. 
If, furthermore, beginning with the sixth scale unit, we di- 
vide the percentages of “skilled” series by the correspond- 
ing percentages of “unskilled” series, the quotients of cor- 
responding scale units are again steadily increasing. The 
largest quotient is the quotient of the last scale unit equal- 
ing again almost 2 (precisely, 1.93). 

Both the social groups are very similar as to the medium 
floor space, 20-30m?. Indeed they are almost identical. But 
they are very dissimilar in the class of the smallest floor 
space less than 5m? and also in the class of largest flloor 
space of 45m? and over. The average floor space of the 
apartments of skilled workers is larger than the average 
floor space of the apartments of unskilled workers. But 
the advantage of the larger floor space in the apartments 
of skilled workers is given by the greater number of largest 
apartments and by the smaller number of smallest apart- 
ments. The medium-sized apartments are almost as 
numerous in one as in the other social group, their differ- 
ence being shown only by the marginal scale units. 

Another example, similar to the one just discussed, is 
the two series of the income of skilled and unskilled 
workers. 

The monthly income of the needy families in per cents 


under 100- 200- 300- 400- 5S00- 600- 700- 800- 900- 1000- 1100- 1200- 1300- 
100 200 300 40 SOO 60 700 80 90 i000 1100 1200 1300 1400 
kr. kr. kr. kr. — oe kr. kr. kr. kr. kr. —_— ae kr. 
SKILLED WORKERS 
1.28 2.53 2.74 4.08 4.25 643 7.14 16.45 11.00 11.63 7.64 7.66 3.81 3.06 
UNSKILLED WORKERS 


x, 
1.55 4.72 6.12 9.04 8.331030 9.50 13.24 826 7.31 5.08 4.50 261 1.99 
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as well as the two series of the rent of the same two 
groups. 
The rent of the apartments of the needy families in per 
cents: 
=i > 300- 800- 1000- 1200- 1400- 1600 


400 500 600 700 800 1000 1200 1400 1600 kr. and 
ma: ll CUR CO kr. kr. kr. ee mr me kr. more 


SKILLED WORKERS 
25 29 55 66 92 SA WA 99 77 31 3D 68 


UNSKILLED WORKERS 4 
40 39 88 80 104 46 101 71 60 24 25 116 


Again the difference between the skilled workers and 
unskilled workers appears in the smaller percentage of the 
smallest income and of the smallest rent as well as in the 
larger percentage of the largest income and largest rent. 
Also, as in the first example concerning the floor space, 
the percentages of the “skilled” series are larger than the 
percentages of “unskilled” in the first half of the series but 
they become smaller in the second half of them. We may 
say that the series cross each other. Their crossing occurs 
in the middle or close to the middle of the series. The quo- 
tient difference between the scale units decreases and in- 
creases successively and steadily. 

The series of occupants per room, at first glance, appear 
not to show these differences, as indicated in the two fol- 
lowing series. From 100 occupants who were living in the 
apartments having persons per room there were 


4-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 45 5 and more 
Skilled workers 15.6 28.3 244 16.0 15.4 


xX x 
Unskilled workers 04 13.8 24.1 23.3 15.9 22.5 
From 100 apartments which were apartments having 
persons per room there were 


Y-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 45 5 and more 
Skilled workers 19.8 29.2 248 146 11.1 


xX xX 
Unskilled workers 0.8 19.4 27.1 23.2 142 15.3 
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These series cross each other twice, one crossing being 
at the beginning, another at the end of the series. The 
first crossing is to be explained by an exceptional cause. 
The apartments of unskilled workers with such a small 
number of occupants are used for other purposes. As has 
been found by our social workers, they are sublet to the 
prostitutes as a rendezvous (generally for one hour only), 
therefore, the number of occupants as usually defined is 
small. Those apartments have less than one occupant per 
room and therefore the unskilled workers unexpectedly 
appear to have a higher percentage of uncrowded apart- 
ments than have the skilled workers. This exceptional 
cause does not work in the succeeding scale units of series. 
There remains to be explained the exceptional position of 
the second crossing, which is at the end of the series, as 
shown above. But if the last scale unit of these series were 
broken up into a large number of smaller scale units of 
the size of preceding classes, then the crossing would be 
nearer to the middle, as it is in the other series. Unfortu- 
nately, the data were collected for an inclusive last scale 
unit, containing the smaller scale units of 5-6 occupants, 
6-7 occupants, 7-8 occupants, up to 16 occupants per room. 

Two other characteristics of the previous series of skilled 
and unskilled workers are that the highest percentage is 
found in the middle and that the crossing occurs between 
the highest ratio and the next highest ratio. There are 
some exceptions, however, as shown by the following 
series. 

One series is taken from the needy-family statistics, the 
other partly from the municipal statistics of Prague.” 


APARTMENTS HAVING 
2 3 4 rooms 


Skilled workers . 45.7 3.7 0.4 


x 
Unskilled workers 34.6 2.4 0.1 


2 Series gives percentages. 
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' APARTMENTS HAVING 
1 2 3 4 5 rooms and over 


27.6 39.5 15.13 8.4 5.0 


x 
Needy families... 58.5 38.7 2.6 0.2 0.0 


One exception to the usual procedure found here is that 
the highest percentage occurs at the beginning of the series 
rather than in the middle. The second exception is that 
the crossing occurs at the beginning rather than at the 
middle. The crossing follows evidently the highest per- 
centage rather than the position on the scale. When the 
highest percentage is in the middle, the crossing is also in 
the middle; when the highest ratio is at the beginning, the 
crossing is also at the beginning. The difference between 
groups again being given chiefly in the marginal scale 
units, it may be considered as a general rule. 

The reason why the crossings follow the size of the 
frequency rather than the position on the scale appears 
not to be a social law, but rather to be inherent in the 
arithmetical nature of such a series made up of percent- 
ages.® 

Still another illustration, where the crossing follows the 
size rather than the position, may be found in certain statisti- 
cal data for the city of Prague. The municipal statistics 
distinguish four social classes: wage earners; employees, 
including salespeople; clerks, including officials; and the 
professions. The group of professions being economically 
and socially not sufficiently homogeneous, we give figures 
only for the other three more homogeneous groups. 

3 It may be supposed that the regular crossing should occur in the middle of the 
series. This happens only on condition that the frequencies in classes are more or 
less of the same size or that the middle classes are larger than the others; only in 
these cases there is no reason for shifting of the crossings. But if the largest fre- 
quencies are at the beginning or at the end of the series, especially if the first or 
the last class contains the majority of all cases, the crossing must shift. If for 
instance, the first scale unit contains more than one half of the series and the 
second more than forty per cent (see the series — the number of rooms 
in the apartments of skilled and unskilled workers) and if the unequality of groups 
is given by a considerable difference of percentages in the first scale unit (62.8% 
minus 50.2% equals 12.6%), this difference must be compensated already in the 


second scale unit, the remaining scale units being too small (between 3.7% and 
0.1%) to compensate the difference of 12.6%. 
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7 8 
Clerks 9.82 32.35 25.64 15.80 9.76 3.87 1.43 1.33 


x 
Employees 31.54 53.15 10.54 3.06 1.30 0.31 0.06 0.04 
x 
Workers .. 54.43 41.08 3.72 0.60 0.14 0.02 0.01 0.00 


The crossings are shifted to the beginnings of series 
when the beginning classes are the largest ones. The de- 
crease or increase of quotient differences between the cor- 
responding classes of these series is analogous to the differ- 
ences of series found in the series of the needy families. 

The series just discussed are composed of units which 
have been measured, as, for instance, the floor space; and 
for such a series we have outlined certain behavior pat- 
terns. It remains to examine series composed of attributes, 
such as the dampness of apartments, measurements of 
which have not been collected as a practical matter and 
hence have to be estimated, and for which the presumption 
of continuity in the distribution is not so readily made. 

The first two attributes studied were called the “en- 
vironment of houses” and the “condition of houses.” These 
two terms are defined by the following description of 
scales. The environment of houses was classified into four 
groups: (1) beautiful streets in modern quarters, (2) nar- 
rower and less modern streets, (3) very narrow and ne- 
glected streets, (4) very old streets or streets with poor 
cottages. For each group a concrete example was given to 
enable the social workers to make the necessary estima- 
tion. An analogical scale has been elaborated for the con- 
ditions of houses. The groups were not defined by precise 
and really measurable quantitative differences. 

Therefore, these estimates in which group of environ- 
ment and condition of house belong were also partly 
based on personal impressions. To make these estimates 
uniform was rather difficult, since the data were collected 
by forty-six different social workers. There were certain 


PeRcENTAGES OF APARTMENTS Havinc Rooms 
2 3 4 5 6 
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differences of judgment, caused by the personal differences 
of those who made the estimates. In addition to that, the 
researches lasted more than two months so that some 
social workers possibly unconsciously changed a little 
their criteria of judgment. Finally, some of the social 
workers were working in better quarters and others in 
worse, thus having different bases of comparison. In spite 
of these possible errors the results show a surprising regu- 
larity and a close analogy with the former quantitative 
series. 


Conpition or Hovses ENVIRONMENT oF Hovses 
(In per cents) (In per cents) 
I II Ill IV I II III 


Skilled workers 18.4 504 27.9 2.8 16.2 62.1 17.8 3.3 
xX xX 
Unskilled ” 12.1 46.2 35.1 62 10.7 58.2 24.3 63 


The largest differences as measured by the quotient 
between both social groups are again in the first and in 
the last classes of both series, the smallest in the middle 
classes and the crossing is also in the middle. The largest 
percentage being found in the middle classes, the most 
beautiful condition of houses and most beautiful environ- 
ment are rather exceptional, as well as the worst ones. The 
similarity of the social groups is again in the middle scale 
units, this unit being at the same time the most numerous. 

For the measurement of some other characteristics of 
dwellings, such as fitness of apartments, ventilating facili- 
ties, dampness of apartments, amount of daylight in the 
rooms, classifications into four groups also were used. 
They were analogous in their nature to the previous four- 
grade classifications. 

Fitness or APARTMENTS VENTILATING Faci.ities 
(In per cents) i per oumted 


I ae I 
Skilled workers 37.2 389 191 3.9 528 394 65 IL. 


xX xX 
Unskilled ” 28.8 41.7 225 5.7 446 443 89 18 
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Dampness or APARTMENTS Amount or Day.icat in Apts. 
(In per cents) (In per cents) 
I II Ill IV I II III 


Skilled workers 63.0 250 94 2.3 61.8 274 84 2.1 
xX x 
Unskilled ” 544 300 125 29 549 31.1 111 2.6 


The character of these series is different from the char- 
acter of previous series: they are like the series showing 
the number of rooms per apartment. The largest percent- 
age being in the first or in the second scale unit, the cross- 
ing of both series is not in the middle but also between 
the first and the second units. Furthermore, the dampness 
of apartments shows a new irregularity: the quotient dif- 
ference in the marginal classes is not larger than in the 
other classes. This irregularity certainly has a special 
cause but our research did not discover it. 

The basic similarity of quantitative and qualitative 
series proves that if the precise measurement is not possi- 
ble, the estimate especially used in a large number of cases 
is justified. 

Now what may be the meaning of the regularities or 
irregularities in the relations of two series representing 
two social groups? What may be their use in sociological 
studies? 

Their meaning will be made more clear by comparing 
them with groups of completely different character. Sup- 
pose that we have two kinds of shells of the same species. 
They are of similar shape; one kind is on the average a 
little larger than the other one. Each of them has smaller 
and larger individuals. The average length of the first 
kind is, for instance, 12 cm.; the average length of the 
second kind is 15 cm. But the smallest adult individuals 
of the first kind are only 8 cm., the largest individuals 17 
cm., the smallest individuals of the second kind are 10 
cm., the largest individuals 20 cm. 

If we take now a sample of 1,000 individuals of each 
kind and divide them into classes, we obtain two statisti- 
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cal series very similar to the series given previously as 
examples, for instance, the floor space of apartments. The 
largest difference between the series will be in the first 
and in the last class, the difference would decrease when 
we proceed up to the middle of the series and would in- 
crease when we proceed from the middle up to the end. 
The crossing would probably be placed also in the middle, 
the greatest number of biological individuals being of the 
average size. 

These typical characteristics of the relation between the 
series of two statistical groups are to be found in all groups 
where the average-sized individual of one series does not 
differ very much from the average-sized individual of the 
other series and where distribution is either normal or 
concentrated around the middle classes or almost equally 
distributed in all classes. Another condition is that both 
series have a similar distribution. 

We may give an example where the units of each group 
are very different in size and where also the distribution 
of classes is different. The figures are taken from the 
municipal statistics of Prague. 


Percentage of Apartments Having Number of Occupants per 
Occupants Living in Apartment in Prague 
1 2 3 a 6 7 


Apartments of 1 room 14.2 29.2 276 16.9 74 29 11 
x 
Apartments of 8 rooms .... 1.2 2.9 9.1 14.5 18.3 18.1 142 


Percentage of Apartments Having Number of Occupants per 


Occupants Living in Apartment in Pra 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Apartments of 1 room....0.4 0.2 01 00 00 00 00 00 
Apartments of 8 rooms. 7.5 42 30 19 14 08 O05 O05 

The great social difference between people living in 
apartments of 1 and 8 rooms causes a new type of irregu- 
larity as does also the different distribution of series. The 
crossing is no more between the largest classes but be- 
tween the third largest and fourth largest class. 

This last illustration shows that when there is great dis- 
similarity between two groups the crossings are no more 
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between the largest frequencies, whereas, in the earlier 
illustrations with greater similarity of groups the cross- 
ings were between the largest frequencies. This result is 
sufficiently supported by the facts as to be offered as a 
possible measure of the social distance, of the similarity or 
dissimilarity of social strata. It is true that social differ- 
ences have been in the past measured by differences be- 
tween the averages. But this crossing of series and all 
these conditioning factors are offered as a hypothesis of a 
new méthod yielding not only more information than the 
differences between averages yield, but also affording a 
tool of analysis which permits one to examine more closely 
the causes of differences. The study of similarity and dis- 
similarity of distribution of series will be of an additional 
help to it. It is hoped that this method will be tested by 
other researches working with other data and that, when 
more elaborate, it will be used as a convenient means to 
the study of the stratification of society. 


Would it not be interesting to know what kind of series 
the classes of the society show from the economic point of 
view, in religious, moral, and esthetic values? And what 
are the consequences of the eventual disharmony in distri- 
bution between two sets of values? Does it cause some 
special tensions? Is it a constant cause of friction in the 
mutual relation of a given society? Or are there, on the 
contrary, similar disharmonies and harmonies between 
certain classes of all our modern capitalistic societies? 
How do they change with the development of the society? 
What about the harmonious or discordant relation be- 
tween the city and the country? And do the dissimilarities 
cause some special difficulties or are they without harm? 
What is the role of the lack of harmony in the total struc- 
ture of the society? 

We do not say that a successful research to answer these 
questions can be started by this new approach here pre- 
sented. But it seems to us worth-while to try it. 








AN OLD-AGE PENSION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
The University of Southern California 


THIS BRIEF PAPER is addressed to younger people, and 
is meant to challenge the apparent indifference with which 
they have watched—from the side-lines—the elderly pen- 
sion campaigners. To be sure, a considerable number of 
younger persons have put their shoulders to the wheel in 
a worthy way, but the great mass is entirely too apathetic. 
They seem to think that it is strictly an affair for the old 
folks, and have even found amusement at the mishaps of 
the latter in their efforts to press their own cause. These 
mishaps have come partly from political bullying by men 
who could put their more youthful vigor to better meth- 
ods; and partly from the misdirection of the movement by 
its insistence upon dictating the method and means as well 
as the end sought. 

Yet a moment’s consideration will show that the old- 
age pension, far from being an affair of the old folks, is 
really a movement in the interest of young people. In fact, 
out of five arguments for the pension, only two apply to 
those old enough to receive it, while every one of the five 
holds true for those below the retirement line. Let us look 
at those assertions and note the reasons why young people 
should actively demand, and get, an adequate old-age pen- 
sion system into immediate operation in these richly en- 
dowed United States of America. 

1. The old-age pension will relieve younger persons of 
the load of carrying individually their dependent elders. 
In countless instances this is just enough of a handicap to 
prevent a youth from obtaining a desired educational 
training, from getting a business foothold, or from laying 
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the foundations of a home. Consequently a decent pension 
to the aged means not only a comfortable rounding out of 
life for them but also a better start for the younger ones 
setting out. 

2. The old-age pension, by making it possible for the 
elders to retire from gainful activities, will open up mil- 
lions of jobs to their juniors. So the pension system will 
act as an employment agency for younger people. A great 
army of elderly persons, especially in certain professions 
and small shops, keeps on working from sheer necessity 
rather than from any desire or even any willingness to 
compete with younger applicants for a chance to earn and 
to serve. A decent old-age pension will put an end to this 
preposterous situation. 

3. The old-age pension will not only open the way to 
the coveted job, but will make it possible for the youthful 
worker to spend for present consumption his entire wage 
or salary, subtracting only the payments which he may be 
required to make toward the pension fund itself. The bal- 
ance will be his for present uses, except for such sums as 
any thrifty person should and will lay by for the “rainy 
days” prior to the pension age. 

4. The old-age pension will, in the way just mentioned, 
provide the prospect of security for the youth’s own old 
age. This will take away a dark cloud which hangs over 
millions of honest, industrious people in this and all civi- 
lized lands. In it lies the sting of poverty which William 
Dean Howells and Robert Hunter long ago singled out as 
the fear of want even more than lack of want-satisfying 
goods in themselves. In fact, the growth of insecurity 
along with increase of total wealth is the outstanding fea- 
ture, and the most. disgraceful one, about modern civiliza- 
tion. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the 
history or the detailed organization of social insurance. 
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Rubinow, Epstein, and Coyle are either familiar or avail- 
able to most readers. We desire here to emphasize only the 
most elementary, but also elemental, aspects of this most 
significant social policy. Nothing else is capable of doing 
so much to cure some of the grotesque contradictions 
which have been aptly called “the paradoxes of plenty.” 
This leads us to a still better reason for active support of 
old-age pensions on the part of younger people. 

5. The old-age pension may save America from a col- 
lective abandonment of the aged which, as an individual 
policy, would be abhorred by all right-minded persons. 
Professor Cooley finely remarked that we injure one an- 
other more with our elbows than we do with our fists. 
Few among us would turn aside to “beat up” anybody, 
least of all the aged ones. Yet in the crowded, impersonal 
rush of modern civilized life we are, all of us together, in 
danger of elbowing them off the raft and letting them sink 
unnoticed and unhelped. In so doing, this vast, fabulously 
wealthy nation may itself sink below the level of humanity 
and social justice maintained by many, indeed most, 
hordes of naked, half-starved savages. Let us first admit 
one or two exceptions. 

The Witotos, a tribe inhabiting the fearful jungles of the 
Amazon River, have to wage a lifelong battle with a fierce, 
man-destroying environment. Consequently 


all who cannot pay their own way in society—the aged, the infirm, 
and the incurably sick—unless they have something of great value 
to offer in their wisdom or experience, are removed from society. 
They are not, to be sure, killed outright; they are simply abandoned 
in the bush to die.? 


So writes an anthropologist who gives special attention 
to this aspect of social relations. From the same authority 
we learn that the Iroquois “cherish and care for their 


1 George Peter Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934), p. 467. 
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aged” and “abandon them only under pressure of dire 
necessity.”* These two examples are presented in this place 
as illustrating the treatment of the aged at its very lowest 
level. Even there we see that it occurs only in face of the 
most cruel necessity, which offers no comfort to parsi- 
monious publicists or statesmen, who in our rich civiliza- 
tion propose to turn the aged “out to grass”—with no 
grass. 

On the next level above this we find the Hopi, where 
“the aged, though respected and humanely treated, are not 
relieved of economic duties. They contribute their utmost 
to the end, and die ‘tottering along the trail.’ ”* In this in- 
stance the aged ones are at least provided employment, 
even when no longer able to work, but are given no pen- 
sion, doubtless from lack of economic surplus. 

Among the Haidas of British Columbia, “old people of 
both sexes enjoy great respect and are well cared for by 
their relatives, never abandoned or killed.”* Here we pass 
to a more prosperous area and higher level; and here, as 
elsewhere, we see “our primitive contemporaries” doing 
all they are able to do. Likewise with the pygmy Semong 
of the Malay Peninsula, “the aged are honored and re- 
spected. . . . When they are incapable of working, their 
children provide for them, and frequently carry them on 
their backs in moving camp.” 

It is not sufficient for opponents of social insurance to 
say that such duties should be left to relatives among us, 
as with primitive tribesmen. With them the mores force 
kinsmen to do this service if their personal inclinations fail 
to do so. But with us, children do more and more just as 
they please; and nowadays many of them are pleased, or 
often forced through unemployment, to do nothing for 

2 Ibid., p. 312. 

8 Ibid., p. 345. 


4 Ibid., p. 252. 
5 Ibid. p. 100. 
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their parents. Under social conditions of this kind the 
whole of society, acting through the federal government, 
will have to step in. Economists such as Ely pointed out 
long ago that the nation is really the clan in these modern 
times. 

The poor Aranda of Central Australia, a desolate coun- 
try, put all the rest of the world—plenteous America in 
particular—to shame. They “never abandon or kill their 
aged and infirm. On the contrary, they treat them with 
especial kindness and respect, reserving the choicest foods 
for them through taboos, and providing for those who are 
unable to care for themselves.” 

This they can do in a poor country because they are 
used to wretched material conditions, which many ob- 
servers have seen to be much lower than the purely social 
side of their culture. So, having next to nothing and a 
generous spirit, they divide with the aged, giving them not 
only veneration, as we do, but also a pension, which we 
do not. 

Our first four arguments above have appealed merely to 
the intelligent self-interest of young people. However, the 
fifth is addressed to their social idealism and humanity. A 
nation as richly endowed as America, yet so afflicted with 
social insecurity, has the choice between two alternatives. 
These are: either to provide full social insurance, begin- 
ning with the old-age pension, or to sink below the level 
of half-starved, primitive tribes. In the latter case we 
should merely add more evidence to the already demon- 
strated proof that civilized man is more savage than “the 
savage.” 

We are dealing here with a question of basic humanity 
and social decency. Shall it be said of the richest people 
of the world, as is said of the poorest, of Americans as of 
Australian tribesmen, that they “never abandon or kill 


6 Ibid., p. 39. 
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their aged and infirm .. . providing for those who are un- 
able to care for themselves”? 

Even more true is it that we are dealing not with a mat- 
ter of charity but of plain social justice. The incredible 
productivity of our civilization is due to natural resources, 
applied science, and modern machinery. None of these 
belongs to any individual, family, or class. They are the 
common culture heritage of the entire nation. Everyone 
who lives in it helps to create it by being a consumer of 
its products, by being a law-abiding citizen, and by his 
own productive efforts and decent living within the cul- 
ture. This entitles him to a decent income throughout his 
years, so long as the national income is able to provide it, 
as is true in this country. This requires a stipend, sufficient 
to maintain our American standard, for all above, say, 
sixty years of age, regardless of personal income. All, even 
those with sufficient income, including billionaires, should 
be required to accept it and also to pay it back, even many 
times over, in the form of taxes. Like everybody else, they 
should be entitled to it as a matter of right and required 
to take it as a matter of duty, so that there may be no 
shadow of dole or any other stigma about it, least of all a 
pauperizing statement of any sort. 

These items as to age and amount are merely tentative 
specifications. Anything more would be to depart from 
the purpose of this paper, which is simply to draw the 
attention of younger readers to the essential ethics of this 
old-age pension movement. While it stuck to this ethical 
aspect the movement was unanswerable. When its leader, 
or leaders, attempted to dictate to the national Congress 
the exact details of amount and method of taxation, they 
violated a fundamental principle of political procedure. 
The mass of citizens, old or young, know what objectives 
they require their representatives in the lawmaking bodies 
to strive for, but it is the function of the lawmakers, and 
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their agencies of expert advice, to determine the ways and 
means for reaching those goals. 

Leaving details to the proper governmental agencies, is 
it not time for all idealistic and really progressive Ameri- 
cans, young and old, to join in a movement so powerful 
in its statement of essential social justice, and so insistent, 
that the Congress will have the choice of enacting an ade- 
quate old-age pension law at once or being retired to pri- 
vate life at the next election? 





A VALID CONCEPT OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


A METHODOLOGICAL FooTNOTE 


ARTHUR J. TODD 
Northwestern University 


IF THERE is any single concept which distinguishes the 
thinking of the Western world from the Orient it is the 
idea of progress, and, particularly in the last half century 
or so, progress through the application of science. The 
Orient is familiar, of course, with the idea of change and 
even of a sort of progression from soul-level to soul-level 
on a supernatural plane for the individual. But this im- 
provement through successive reincarnation is almost ex- 
clusively a personal matter, irrespective of social condi- 
tions or environmental factors or consciously planned so- 
cial structures or situations. In the West, however, the 
idea of something in the way of a planned social order 
conducive to individual improvement has run like a golden 
thread through the dark-hued fabrics of political and social 
thinking for over two milleniums. Often the idea has been 
obscured, overlaid by pessimism, all but lost sight of. Yet 
it has a sort of Antaean vigor and persistency, and reap- 
pears in one form or another from century to century. The 
Utopian dream of Plato is in a sense echoed by the Chris- 
tian apocalyptic writers, St. Augustine, Thomas More, 
and subsequent Utopians. 

The discovery and opening up of the New World; the 
ever-widening horizons cleared by such physical sciences 
as physiology, chemistry, physics, astronomy; the appli- 
cation of science to the invention and building of machines 
for increasing and cheapening consumption goods for the 
great masses of mankind; the freeing of huge populations 
from the political and economic bonds which prevented 
migration to more promising and profitable environments ; 
the enunciation of the doctrine of evolution in the mid- 
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nineteenth century that wrote the idea of orderly develop- 
ment into the current thought of both professional scien- 
tists and the lay public; all these have tended to clothe in 
respectable scientific garments the grandiose but some- 
what sentimental and vague developmental theories of 
eighteenth century writers like Condorcet. 

Saint-Simon, and more especially his disciple Auguste 
Comte, strove to raise the idea from the romantic level 
and to place it as the goal of the topmost level in the hier- 
archy of the sciences, namely, the science of society. Her- 
bert Spencer, in spite of his doctrine of the Unknowable, 
lent the weight of his authority to what became almost an 
orthodoxy of faith in a principle of progress running clear 
through the universe, a cosmic principle manifesting itself 
at every stage from the inorganic up through the organic 
to the superorganic where you and I are supposed to live. 
Indeed, it may not be unfair to Spencer to say that almost 
unwittingly he held out to us with the left hand what he 
withdrew with his right, and entreated us to see behind 
the mask of the Unknowable the somewhat benevolent 
features of the Principle of Progress. In any event, the 
founders of modern sociology accepted as the objective of 
their study something more than a social process, or the 
social process, or a complex of social processes, existing in 
and for themselves, with no apparent purpose, end, or 
goal. 

But the more recent history of sociological thinking wit- 
nesses a lively revolt against the orthodoxy of the fathers, 
for in many quarters it has become almost a confession of 
weakness or a major stigma of inferiority to admit that 
progress is even an understandable concept, to say nothing 
of its being a valid one. In the not altogether admirable 
attempt to make sociology “respectable” and to secure for 
it sure entrance into the Valhalla of the accepted sciences, 
there has been a tendency to take over bodily the concepts, 
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philosophy, and procedures of the older physical sciences, 
and to attempt to apply them literally to sociological facts. 
Hence the tendency to read out of sociology such ideas as 
purpose, value, directed change. It is almost a capital crime 
in some sociological circles to speak of something as being 
“sood,” or “better,” or “valuable”; or to hold that there 
may be something in the world, even in the so-called phys- 
ical world, other than matter and physical energy. Indeed 
at times social science has run the danger of inglorious 
hara-kiri through following too hard after physical science, 
for if we sociologists deal only with the materials handled 
for ages before us by chemists, physicists, and physiolo- 
gists, what justification is there for our breaking in upon 
the scientific scene? But worse than that: physical science 
is in the midst of a general housecleaning, it is scrapping 
a great many of its older concepts and procedures, and as 
a result is reaching out into almost undreamed of terri- 
tories. Yet the social sciences still tend to cling to out- 
worn ideas, concepts, and that baleful philosophy of ma- 
terialism which Whitehead shows has held back physical 
science itself for two centuries. We sociologists are in dan- 
ger of being left holding the snipe-bag and of exhibiting to 
the world a rather unedifying example of the culture lag 
of which we so knowingly talk. 


The point to this criticism is that physical scientists are 
giving more than a hint not only of a margin of indeter- 
minism, but even of purpose in the universe, and, in very 
guarded terms to be sure, of forces and phenomena com- 
monly associated with the words “spiritual” or “mental.” 
They are cautiously sending out intellectual feelers for 
forms of reality hitherto relegated to mystics and dabblers 
in certain aspects of Spiritualism. Apparently new cate- 
gories of the “real” and the “unreal” are being worked out 
by mathematicians, physicists, and astronomers, the arch- 
priests of hard-boiled realism and exactitude. Note the 
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bearings of these facts on sociology. To take a single ex- 
ample: one of Sumner’s categories he denominated the 
“imaginary environment,” that vague habitat of fears, 
ghosts, demons, spirits that plague, molest, and even kill 
defenseless mortals, and that have to be staved off or paci- 
fied and won over to friendliness by various rites and cere- 
monies. This imaginary environment was supposed to 
stand in contrast to a very real world of fact, a world made 
up of matter and motion, substantial, tangible, get-at- 
able, the world known to our brother workers in the physi- 
cal sciences and known equally well to ail of us in posses- 
sion of our normal common senses. Now any physical sci- 
entist with an atom of intellectual probity will confess at 
once that he knows directly no such tangible, substantial 
world of material fact; he knows that at every hand the 
physical senses confuse and deceive and give no valid pic- 
ture of the so-called real world; he knows, and is frank to 
say so, that he never has touched and never will touch by 
his procedures or apparatus for observation and experi- 
ment anything closer to reality than certain secondhand 
appearances, phenomena, illusions which may or may not 
give some hint of the hidden reality behind the appearance. 


This of course is the very ABC of philosophy. But it is 
a fact all too painfully apparent that both the physical 
scientist and the sociologist who talk most loudly about 
confronting reality with laboratory techniques and sta- 
tistics, and claim to have “tagged” reality are compla- 
cently unaware that every scientific question runs back in 
the long run to epistemology or to a philosophy of “as if.” 
In no mean sense much of our science still savors of the 
old fairy tales which ended “and they were married and 
lived happily ever after.” The story nearly always stopped 
just when things began to be significant and interesting. 
Likewise most scientific results of the past two centuries 
of hard work have just reached the point where they begin 
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to raise questions; they certainly warrant no dogmatism. 

Again, sometimes social scientists allow themselves to 
take on a sort of inferiority complex in the presence of 
physical science because of some fancied greater accuracy 
in the capacities or the procedures of the latter. They are 
charged with being duffers because they can produce no 
demonstrable laws or universal principles, such as the 
law of gravitation, the law of falling bodies, or the law of 
expansion of gases. Much pain and soul-scouring might be 
saved were we all to remember that a scientific fact or law 
is nothing more than a hypothetical formulation of cer- 
tain symbolic representations of an unascertainable reali- 
ty; that law is formulated experience and has no existence 
outside of consciousness. We seem to perceive sequence, 
rhythm, order, then we proceed to posit law. We generalize 
from particular laws to universal law or, in other words, to 
an orderly universe. But this is always a logical not a fac- 
tual procedure. It is inference, subjective, perhaps even in- 
tuitive. Every law, then, is an inference, not an observed 
fact. It is a tentative assumption, accepted pragmatically ; 
not a thing-in-itself but a tool, a short cut to the solution 
of practicable problems. It rests upon a combination of ob- 
servation and authority. Sometimes it includes an element 
of prestige and even mental inertia. It is not unknown in 
the history of science for a principle to take on the char- 
acter of strict orthodoxy, enforced by authority; for ex- 
ample, the doctrine of the “luminiferous ether” or of the 
noninheritance of acquired characteristics. 

Now what has all this to do with the idea of progress? 
Much. For most of the criticism of this idea has developed 
from the kind of thinking just described. It has committed 
the sin of analogy, of universalization, of borrowed con- 
cepts. Because physical science read purpose out of its 
ranks, social science must trot along or after and do the 
same. Because physical science said that anything to be 
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real must be subject to measurement, social science should 
humbly intone a pious amen. Moreover, it must follow 
that pious assent with the further confession that social 
facts, human cultures, are so complex that they cannot be 
measured or tested by ordinary measuring rods; that 
therefore we cannot hope for a social science; and that 
difficult as it is to say that this social fact is a fact, it is 
even more difficult, yes impossible, to say that this fact 
produces that situation, or that after a process of measur- 
ing and testing, this situation or condition is better than 
some other. 

The saving grace in the situation is that the human 
mind is resilient and can take an enormous dose of pun- 
ishment. It goes on and tries to do the impossible, and 
often succeeds. It is a century and a half since Hume de- 
molished our hope of relating cause and effect, but we go 
on trying just the same, and seem to have scored some 
successes. Likewise, in spite of a generation of more or 
less polite criticism, some social scientists have plodded 
along searching out paths toward a better understanding 
of human society, still hunting undiscouraged for those 
fundamentals which will integrate themselves into a gen- 
uine science. 

So likewise the idea of progress refuses to be downed. 
No one in his scientific senses would want to revive or 
cling to a naive Utopianism or to a romantic philosophy- 
of-history type of progress theory coming down from the 
adolescent period of social science. When we were children 
we thought as children, but now it is time to consider this 
concept on a new basis, as we begin to emerge from youth 
into the first years of social science adulthood. We seem 
to have reached a point where it is now possible to formu- 
late somewhat more specifically the approaches to a valid 
concept of progress. On earlier occasions,’ a detailed ex- 


1 See the author’s Theories of Social Progress, also “Criteria of Social Progress” 
in Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1928. 
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amination was made of various attempts to state the 
theory of progress and to analyze the concrete criteria set 
up by various authors in an attempt to raise the whole 
discussion to an objective level. Many of these attempts 
got nowhere. Many of the criteria proposed were hope- 
lessly subjective. This does not mean, however, that such 
criteria are beyond our formulation. I believe it is now 
possible at least to prepare the way for a more precise 
statement of this principle and to apply measurements and 
tests as rigorous and universal as those utilized by the 
physical sciences. I am not prepared at this point to say 
precisely what these criteria are or should be, but I be- 
lieve that it is possible to propose at least certain axioms 
from which such criteria may be derived. 

If I were to say the death rate is such a criterion, I 
should be accused at once of using a valuing concept, of 
projecting a purely personal and subjective opinion onto 
the level of basic principles. But let us examine this illus- 
tration. Suppose I contend that its validity is derived from 
two or three axioms which in themselves are as precise and 
universal as, say, the axiom that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. Every science makes 
its point of departure from presuppositions. These attain 
their sanctity partly by experience, by their utility, and 
not primarily because of a much used and not entirely de- 
fensible principle, namely, the impossibility of conceiving 
the opposite. 

In constructing a theory of progress as one of the end 
aims of social science one’s point of departure must be 
from certain axioms. The first of these might be formu- 
lated as: life is better than death. If anybody objects to 
this statement of the principle, we might write it thus: 
Life > Death. This is not a purely personal subjective judg- 
ment. The will to live is not primarily conscious, but in- 
stinctive. It is not even characteristically human. It is not 
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a property merely of the higher forms of animal or vege- 
table life, but goes to the very bottom of the life scale itself. 
Apparently it is written into the basic constitution of life. 
It may even be the very definition of life. It certainly can- 
not be dissociated from the whole evolutionary and his- 
toric process here or in any other part of the universe 
where life may be conceived and brought forth. Indeed, to 
deny the proposition is almost tantamount to convicting 
one of insanity. The belief in Nirvana is no argument to 
the contrary. Individual suicide, the suttee, hara-kiri, are 
no argument; they are the exceptions which prove the 
rule. To say that we have never tried death so we cannot 
compare it with life, is just a form of words. To criticize 
the use of the expression “better than” merely dodges the 
issue. To say that the prospect of America’s becoming a 
nation of elders and that therefore increasing the life line 
is an evil rather than a good, is an attempt to becloud the 
issue and to substitute a local subjective judgment for a 
universal principle. The harrowing prospect of misspent 
lives and the recurrent sense of the futility of life which 
many sensitive people experience, are no more argument 
against the validity of the axiom than Browning’s opti- 
mism and the vaporings of a Pollyanna. 

As a corollary to this first axiom we might propose a 
second, namely, health is better than sickness. This has all 
the bland simplicity of a truism and yet religion and belles- 
lettres abound in statements to the contrary. We are told 
that many great men have been weak bodily and even epi- 
leptic. St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh has been glorified as 
though it accounted for his saintliness. For ages mankind 
has been offered salvation through suffering as if that 
were the only way. Sickness has been glorified as the will 
of God even when it reached the dimensions of devastating 
plague. But can anybody honestly defend the proposition 
that sickness is always morally good, or is ever good in 
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itself? Does not sickness frequently brutalize, dwarf, and 
stultify? Is it not true that achievement has been made in 
spite of sickness? The real point is that sickness is always 
a form of potential death. A sick cell, a sickly animal, or 
a sick race cannot stand up in the struggle for existence 
and eventually is exterminated. Hence health, like life, 
may be taken as a clear-cut measuring rod for testing and 
comparing human cultures. 

A third axiom may be stated as: freedom is better than 
slavery. While freedom is a relative term, it might be 
specified as freedom of the body (which is certainly one of 
the major instincts still accepted by psychologists), free- 
dom of thought, freedom from fixity in a social organiza- 
tion, freedom from self-enslaving habits. It is no argument 
to contend that many great men such as Epictetus and 
possibly St. Luke were slaves. Nor is it an argument to 
ask whether people really want freedom or whether any- 
body is really free. The very fact that such questions are 
asked indicates the subtle and basic nature of the axiom 
itself. 

A fourth axiom is somewhat more difficult to state pre- 
cisely because of thickly clustered connotations about 
some of the words. Furthermore, if it is stated in the form: 
wealth is better than poverty, there might be valid objec- 
tions, since the two terms are so elastic. If, however, it is 
stated as: security is better than insecurity, then it relates 
at one end to an acceptable principle, namely, that under- 
stood law and fact are better than chance; and at the other 
end it relates itself as a corollary to the first axiom that 
life is better than death. In other words, it implies the 
conditions conducive to life and health. 

No claim is made that these axioms are stated in final 
form or that they are not subject to revision. Non-Euclid- 
ean geometry throws over the accepted axioms on which 
we have for centuries based our study of geometry; but 
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behold the engineering marvels which have been wrought 
with Euclid’s errors! The only point in offering this foot- 
note is that sociology is entitled to use its own axioms and 
its own procedures in tackling the complex phenomena of 
culture history and contemporary social change. We are 
always quite within our right to be skeptical about the 
fact of progress in any given case or even in all recorded 
history so far. Nobody ever saw a geometric point or drew 
a straight line; but the concepts point, straight line and 
shortest distance remain valid, notwithstanding. So like- 
wise the concept of progress may remain as a valuable, 
because valid and demonstrable, tool for scientific think- 
ing in the sociological field. But to release this concept 
from bondage to sentimentalism, emotional coloring, folk- 
ways, and mere personal subjective judgments it must be 
derived from some such axioms and tests as are herein 
laid down. Such a procedure would at least clear the 


ground for scientific discussion. 
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THE NATURE OF GOSSIP 


ALBERT BLUMENTHAL 
Dartmouth College 


Tue advisability of adopting “gossip” as a technical 
term involves some of the perennial problems with which 
we are confronted in attempting to create an acceptable 
system of sociological terminology. The term has numer- 
ous nontechnical and technical meanings which have wide 
acceptance and most of which are quite amorphous. Hence 
it is ambiguous unless special pains are taken to define it 
in a particular case or unless we happen to know a particu- 
lar user’s definition in advance. The most deeply imbedded 
meanings are of the nontechnical sort. These are older, 
they have an advantage in traditional prestige, and they 
may be expected to creep in to befog technical denotations 
of the term until such time as technical scholars are unis 
formly explicit and are in better agreement among them- 
selves as to a definition. 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze definitions of 
gossip, not to devise a definition. We propose to make am- 
biguities explicit and thus to foster more precise and cau- 
tious use of the term. 

In his Means of Social Control, Lumley has written a 
chapter which once was called the best sociological analy- 
sis of gossip. There he says, “Gossip is essentially a hetero- 
geneous assortment of local facts and fancies about per- 
sonal qualities and relations, largely vulgar and often 
vicious, communicated first of all through primary con- 
tacts.”* A researcher armed with a definition indicating 
such a conglomeration and intent upon making a scientific 
study of the phenomenon would not be able convincingly 
to segregate that which is gossip from that which is not. 


1F. E. Lumley, Means of Social Control, p. 214. 
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However, an examination of the context reveals that this 
synoptical definition is not an accurate condensation of 
Lumley’s view of gossip. It seems to limit gossip to “local” 
information, whereas in his analysis he says that there is 
such a thing as international gossip. And it even leaves 
out what Lumley mentions in this book and what in later 
writings he stresses as the core of his conception of gossip, 
namely, that gossip is unregimented spread of informa- 
tion. 

Reflection upon this and other technical definitions of 
gossip and upon common usage of the term enables us to 
isolate twenty criteria each of which has been stated or 
implied to be a characteristic of gossip. With a few notes 
for elucidation, these criteria may be stated in ten pairs 
of opposites as follows: 


I 


1. News: Gossip as news usually is new information 


about contemporaneous events but also may be new 
information about long past events, e.g., newly re- 
vealed information among nontechnical persons that 
an old man had a venereal disease sixty years ago. 
Not news: Gossip that is not news is information 
not recently acquired but quite uniformly possessed 
either by a group of specialists or by the general pub- 
lic, e.g., a generally known old scandal. 

IT 
Malicious: In common usage, to call an individual 
a gossip is to label him by an opprobrious epithet. This 
opprobrium is occasioned because gossip is supposed 
to be restricted to information which is characterized 
largely by maliciousness and harmfulness. 
Nonmalicious: Nonmalicious hearsay is sometimes 
included and sometimes excluded as a type of gossip. 

III 
Harmful to persons: ‘The distinction between inten- 
tional and unintentional gossip is based upon a defi- 
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nition that all gossip is harmful but that this harm 
may be intended or unintended by the conveyor of the 
information. 

Not harmful to persons: Jocularly women frequent- 
ly say that they have been gossiping, meaning that 
they have been indulging in harmless, “inconsequen- 
tial” talk about persons. 


IV 


Fact: Gossip is used to denote firsthand or other- 
wise verified information which persons wish untold 
about themselves but which others tell out of malice, 
mischief, or irresponsibility. 

Conjecture: Gossip is used to denote conjectured in- 
formation about persons whether true or not. Bogar- 
dus? makes gossip a type of discussion: common- 
sense, commonplace, and biased talk as over against 
scientific discussion. If he means the term gossip to be 
a verb, it indicates the act of imparting a certain kind 
of information; as a noun it indicates the information. 
In the latter sense his definition can be interpreted to 
mean that all information that is not scientific is gos- 
sip. Such a definition will be criticized for being too 
large in scope and as making gossip a superfluous syn- 
onym for common sense. 


V 


Information about persons: Most information gen- 
erally called gossip is about persons. 

Information about things other than persons: Leav- 
ing out Bogardus’ broad-scoped definition, this type 
of gossip is restricted to information such as that about 
inner workings of a business corporation which has 
leaked out despite a general policy of secrecy main- 
tained by the board of directors. 


2E. S. Bogardus, Contemporary Sociology, p. 261. 
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Local: Gossip is used to denote information peculiar 
to areas known as the local community and particu- 
larly to the small town. Dawson and Gettys* assert 
that gossip is talk about the individual or family in 
the local community which largely determines his or 
its status (therein?). 

International: An example of international gossip is 
world-wide unpublished information about the moral 
laxities of a king. 


Vil 
Printable: Walter Winchell’s column is a notorious 
example of what most Americans would recognize as 
gossiping on the printed page. 
Unprintable: Lippmann differentiates gossip and 
news: news is printable information; gossip is un- 
printed and unprintable information. This definition 


of gossip is too fragmentary to be of much use. In 
traditional usage all printable information is not news, 
some printable information is gossip, and some un- 
printed information is not gossip. 


VIII 

Vocal: Bogardus and Dawson and Gettys state that 
gossip is “talk.” As such, all gossip is spread by word 
of mouth. 

Nonvocal: If we take Bogardus and Dawson and 
Gettys literally, it would be possible to gossip in face- 
to-face contact, over the telephone, by wireless tele- 
phone, or by radio; but it would be impossible to gos- 
sip by handwritten or typewritten letter, by printed 
page, or by Morse-code telegraph. 


IX 
Starts through primary contacts: Thomas‘ has de- 


3 Dawson and Gettys, Introduction to Sociology, p. 687. 
4 Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. 
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fined gossip as preoccupation with materials which at 
any time are considered private as opposed to public. 
He says that it is an index of social disorganization. 
Perhaps we are not presumptuous in paraphrasing his 
definition of gossip as the securing and transmitting 
of information about any individual or group (espe- 
cially the family) which these latter wish to keep as 
their own exclusive possession or which the custom 
of a well-organized community maintains should be 
so kept. In implying that such activity is necessarily 
an indication of pathological social organization, 
Thomas is in error; for in the case of an irrational 
taboo the only disorganization to result might be that 
of the forbidding custom itself. 

Starts through secondary contacts: A stranger who 
cares little about the condemnation of a community 
can secure and spread information called gossip wan- 
tonly in what many would call secondary contacts. 


xX 

Spreads without organized guidance: Regimentation 
means systematic control and this implies control 
with reference to a definite end or set of ends. The 
individual can regiment his own ideas or those of 
others. When Lumley defines gossip as unregimented 
communication of ideas he means that it is communi- 
cation of ideas without a systematic plan to influence 
the thinking of other people. Accordingly, a small gos- 
siping situation is illustrated by a conversation where- 
in topics of conversation shift, following no precon- 
ceived plan of any of the conversants. A large gossip- 
ing situation is illustrated by the unregimented spread 
of information in a presidential campaign. 

Spreads under organized guidance: According to one 
usage of terms, a presidential campaign is educational 
only if it deliberately spreads nothing but scientific in- 
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formation; it is entirely propagandistic if it deliber- 
ately spreads information that is wholly or partly er- 
roneous, and it is gossipy insofar as it spreads infor- 
mation not planned by its directors. Another usage 
states that such a campaign can be educational, propa- 
gandistic, and gossipy at the same time; that it would 
be educational insofar as it deliberately spreads scien- 
tific information, propagandistic insofar as it deliber- 
ately spreads erroneous information, and gossipy in- 
sofar as it spreads information not planned by its di- 
rectors. Any one of these usages makes gossip unregi- 
mented spread of information. All unregimented dis- 
seminating of information would be gossiping regard- 
less of whether the information was scientifically ac- 
curate or erroneous. However, it is important to note 
that regimentation exists relative to the regimentor. 
Information that is unregimented and hence is gossip 
from the point of view of the directors of the political 
campaign might be planned ably by an individual who 
seeks directly to influence another individual and in 
consequence from his point of view would be educa- 
tional or propagandistic rather than gossipy. Further 
spread of that information by the impartee probably 
would be entirely out of the original imparter’s hands 
and from his view would then be gossip. 


Literally, all ideas that we intentionally impart 
face-to-face are regimented toward the particular per- 
sons to whom we communicate them although ordi- 
narily we do not have much control over the ideas 
once they are imparted. Those persons who profess to 
make gossip unregimented spread of information ac- 
tually make it long-run unregimented spread of infor- 
mation; that is, they see gossip as information im- 
parted by one who has neither preconception of its 
long-run effect nor long-run control of it once it is im- 
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parted. This usage seems to require a peculiar lack of 
foresight on the part of the gossiper. According to this 
usage, information maliciously put into channels of 
conversation in a small town with a view of securing 
long-run effects in the community would be propa- 
gandistic or educational but not gossipy. 


All of the definitions of gossip quoted in this paper do 
violence to some of the rich, traditional meanings of the 
term. The most satisfactory scientific denotation for the 
term will be that which retains as large a portion of the 
traditional meanings as possible and at the same time is 
sufficiently lacking in ambiguity, unique in connotation, 
well-integrated in a frame of reference, and essential as a 
scientific tool to warrant its being given the dignity of 
a scientific concept. If a considerable part of the tradition- 
al meanings is not retained, perhaps confusion would be 
avoided by not attempting to use the term to indicate a 
technical concept. 

The first step in arriving at a satisfactory scientific defi- 
nition of gossip is to isolate one or more characteristics 
not uniquely denoted by any other sociological term. That 
characteristic or set of characteristics would be the sine 
qua non of gossip. Lumley’s notion of unregimented 
spread of information may be as satisfactory a candidate 
for this central core as any. If it is adopted, all of the above 
twenty criteria aside from regimented spread of informa- 
tion can be characteristics of gossip.® 


5A number of sociologists have commented that my recent book (Small-Town 
Stuff, University of Chicago Press, 1932) shows the need for a thoroughgoing and 
systematic sociological study of gossip. Just what they mean by “gossip” usually 
is not clear, and it is in keeping with scientific candidness for me to confess that 
I had and still have a feeling of embarrassment for having given the term a promi- 
nent place in that volume. I chose this loosely defined and emotionally toned word 
because it is generally used to designate what is supposed to be an outstanding 
characteristic of the small town and because its traditional connotations stimulate 
the interest of the ordinary reader. 


Ly 











MASS EDUCATION IN CHINA 
An Experiment 


PEARL H. WONG 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow, China 


It was in the spring of 1936 that orders were sent out 
by the Provincial Government of Fukien in response to 
the orders from the Central Government, requiring every 
student from the sixth grade up definitely to set aside at 
least two hours a week for teaching the people to read and 
write. Each school was assigned a definite section in the 
neighboring village or street to carry on such work. The 
Police Quarters were responsible for getting the names of 
persons of each family and a survey was made to secure 
the names of the illiterates. The list of names including 
the numbers of streets and houses were sent to the schools 
to which the special locality was assigned. 


The “Upper River Street,” a street near the College 
campus in Foochow, was allocated to Hwa Nan College 
with a list of some 250 women and girls to be taught. Un- 
der the direction of the head of the Education Department 
of Hwa Nan College, the student bodies of the college and 
the high school at a joint meeting voted to devote an hour 
a day, five days a week, for teaching, in order to make 
learning effective. It was decided to form themselves in 
groups of three or five to be responsible for a group of 
girls and women in their individual homes, to make it 
convenient for the pupils. The attitude of the whole stu- 
dent assembly was stimulating. It seemed as though the 
whole nation was ready to offer any sacrifice as long as 
the call was along the nature of social reconstruction and 
of social service for the betterment of the society of the 
nation. 
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“The human organism is (potentially) alive with ten- 
dencies to action. . . .”* The students of China today espe- 
cially are ready for action, provided the nature which calls 
for such action is in accordance with the principles of the 
salvation of the nation. This call affords great opportunity 
for service for over ninety per cent of the population of the 
country, and if China is to be a strong nation these people 
are to be depended upon to share the responsibilities. They 
are essential for the strengthening of the country. Their 
physical and spiritual power, as well as mental, must be 
cultivated to be a power for the moral and social life of the 
nation. It is imperative, therefore, that their problems be 
attended to as soon as possible, and the right kind of sal- 
vation be sought after for their welfare. Thus both the stu- 
dents and the teachers joined for an extensive program. A 
change of schedules was necessary in order to accommo- 
date the program of the extra one hour-a-day’s teaching 
schedule, and to allow enough time for trips going and 
coming back, as it was a twenty or twenty-five minutes’ 
walk to the extreme end of the street assigned. 

The daily schedule was changed, school beginning at 
7:45 in the morning instead of at 8:00, and in the after- 
noon at 1:00 instead of at 1:30. When the 4:30 bell rang 
some 250 students gathered for action, each in her own 
group. Teachers usually accompanied each group of high 
school girls, while the college students had two teachers to 
help them, but did most of the work themselves. 

When some 250 students “broke loose” upon the “Upper 
River Street,” the curiosity aroused among the residents 
of that street was great. The determined attitude, and the 
happy and intelligent looks among the students were 
rather impressive and inspiring. At first the attitude of the 
people was that of curiosity and bewilderment. Later, as 
the student groups entered these separate homes, people’s 


Fis S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology (Appleton-Century, 1931), 
p. 6. 
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minds were confused, and resentment was immediately 
and increasingly sensed. These people had suspected the 
students of trespassing for purpose of religious propa- 
ganda, The list of names from the Police Quarters could 
not be identified. People were not willing to answer ques- 
tions asked. What was the students’ business, after all, to 
question them? Why should they answer questions asked 
by strangers? It was none of their business. Know how to 
read or not? What did they care? They had hardly enough 
rice to keep body and soul together. The importance of 
learning was beyond their present comprehension, nor was 
it a problem to them. They had no time for such an im- 
possible task. Although the students persistently explained 
the necessity for learning and that they were there not for 
any gain for themselves but for the benefit of the people, 
the skeptical attitudes were still evident in looks and be- 
haviour. Then why not devote the time to help children to 
learn? They would be willing to accept the learning. Per- 
sons under forty, or even under twenty-five or thirty years 
of age, are too old to learn and it is too late to begin such 
a difficult training, et cetera. The experiences of this sort 
were very unfortunate. The advent of such a significant 
undertaking should have been prepared quietly before- 
hand, and by a few people of experience only. The resi- 
dents of that street, trained through all these centuries of 
old civilization, felt it was rather an imposition to have 
their houses entered without invitation or permission, es- 
pecially to be asked questions. The first experiences met by 
Hwa Nan students were most discouraging. Opposition 
and arguments came from every direction. People who 
avoided coming into conflict with the students were 
equally difficult, for there was not even ground for sowing 
any seeds, while in other quarters where there were con- 
flicts some seeds were unconsciously sown which took 
roots after their own fashion and time. Students became 
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discouraged. Some of them had to use drastic measures, 
threatening to ask government intervention. After receiv- 
ing some encouragement from the faculty representative, 
who is an expert in the field of education, each student 
went out again with a determination to face whatever diffi- 
culty was awaiting her. “Wherever there is a will, there is 
a way.” 

Some of the women and girls began to fall quite in love 
with the youthful and intelligent college-trained students. 
They enjoyed the idea of having such teachers and they 
made up their minds to take this opportunity to better 
their own status in the family and neighborhood. They re- 
solved to learn. Free books were given to them by the 
provincial educational headquarters. They could study 
and review at nights, too. This spirit was contagious. “At- 
titudes are such vital factors in intersocial stimulation.” 
Before the second week was over, there was “school” in 
every home, with the conscientious pupils holding their 
babies in front of them, reading aloud while babies slept 
or played. It must have been difficult for some of them to 
concentrate their minds on the study while they had to 
think of what their next meal was to consist. But in spite 
of all, the attitude of the pupils was entirely changed. They 
were convinced that it was important that they should 
know how to read and write. 

The daily attendance was nearly eighty per cent of the 
enrollment, with nearly 150 pupils participating. At the 
end of three months the “One-Thousand-Character Read- 
er” was completed. Some even attempted “Kuo-yu,” the 
national language, while the majority preferred to be 
taught the Foochow dialect. However, joy was sensed 
when each new character was conquered. It was a victory 
for them and for the teachers as well when the “One- 
Thousand-Character Reader” was completed and mas- 
tered! The Provincial Literacy Committee appointed two 


2 Bogardus, loc. cit. 
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examiners to test their ability in reading, and if ever any 
high school or college students worked hard to prepare for 
their examinations these women did. They took the work 
very seriously, and the examiners were greatly pleased 
with the results. Both the pupils and the teachers were ra- 
diant when the work was completed for the course and the 
certificates were handed out to those who took the exami- 
nations. These students had never before been so proud. 

One of the women, wife of a storekeeper who reacted 
most adversely at the beginning, became the most ardent 
pupil of the group. She learned not only to read but to 
write, and she is now able to help keep book accounts for 
her husband. She has since shown marked change in her 
attitude toward the patrons who come to buy things from 
her store. 

Yes, the seed sown with hard labor had taken root. The 
burden of ignorance was lifted. The seeds sown with pa- 
tience, tact, personality, and intelligence were ready for 
the harvest. 

The event that came on a Saturday afternoon was the 
best of all for the pupils, when the students put their plans 
of social service to practice by inviting all their pupils to 
the campus to show them the place where they lived. The 
campus, the buildings, which to the adult pupils were 
castles, had seemed very exclusive to them all, previous to 
this occasion. They appreciated the opportunity of being 
invited to enter such a magnificent hall of learning! The 
anticipation, the wearing of their best apparel, the contin- 
uous stream of the happy and eager crowd flowing through 
the streets to the campus marked the climax of the worthy 
labor. Many of them brought presents to the students to 
show courtesy and appreciation to them. They were ush- 
ered into the auditorium with a seating capacity of 500. 
But 600 came, for the pupils brought their little sons and 
daughters as well. A program of entertainment was given 
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in their honor. A motion-picture showing the care of tu- 
bercular children was given at the end of the program. The 
school never allows any opportunity to pass without in- 
cluding some program instructing these people how to live 
more wholesomely and healthily, or how to better their 
home conditions. A photograph was taken of the group 
afterward to commemorate this happy event. Tea and 
cakes were served, although many stood on ceremony and 
had to be urged to enter the reception room. A great ma- 
jority of them lingered long with their teachers, which 
shows that a friendly relationship and a real fellowship be- 
tween the two groups had been established during the 
months of close contact between the old civilization and 
the new. Such a contrast between the attitudes of the first 
week and the last! 

As a result of the experiment in the spring term in mass 
education work, a new experimental school for elementary 
education was created. Though designed for practice teach- 
ing for the students of the Education Department, the 
school is primarily for the purpose of helping poor children 
in the surrounding community whose parents cannot send 
them to school otherwise. Women of the “Upper River 
Street” who wish to continue to study are welcome to 
come and also to receive training at the same time in home 
economics. Here they may learn to prepare balanced 
meals, to take care of children, and other lessons in hy- 
giene and sanitation. This experimental school serves as 
the center for real community service, for training stu- 
dents to be social workers and for social service for the 
people of the nearby communities. The students and 
teachers of both Hwa Nan College and the Middle School 
Department are taking the whole responsibility for financ- 
ing this school and in paying the debts incurred for the 
construction of the building. They have become socially 
conscious and they will carry on the task of mass educa- 
tion with a determined purpose. 
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The effect of the experiment in mass education on the 
women of the community was remarkable. After the three 
months of study their attitudes toward the teachers, to- 
ward learning, in fact their whole outlook on life, were 
changed. They marveled at the “inexhaustible” knowledge 
in book learning of their teachers, and also at their willing- 
ness to teach without any compensation. They sensed a 
certain social equality in the fact that the students were 
willing to come into their humble homes to teach them. 
They wer2 proud of their ability to read characters and to 
understand sentences here and there in the newspapers. 
Those who had learned had something new in common 
for their conversation. Those who had dodged being taught 
were now developing a sense of inferiority. They felt they 
had “lost face.” 





NEGRO TYPES IN AMERICAN WHITE FICTION 


WALTER L. DAYKIN 
State University of Iowa 


In AMERICA the white writers have made a great deal of 
use of Negro life and Negro character as the theme of their 
tales. This literary treatment of the Negro type in Ameri- 
can white fiction has varied with the changes in the liter- 
ary taste and fashion, and in the social thought of the 
time. As literary art reflects the ideas and thoughts preva- 
lent at a given period and as these ideas and thoughts 
change, it is reasonable to assume that the treatment of 
the Negro type would also change. Other factors impor- 
tant in explaining the change in the treatment of Negro 
life and character are the changes in Negro personality 
and culture, and also changes in the nature of race rela- 
tionships. 

This change in the emphasis and treatment of the Negro 
character is clearly seen if the fictional literature is viewed 
in its historical development. In the literature of the co- 
lonial period the black man was either considered unfit for 
a fictional role, or else he was given some unimportant 
part in the story. During the slavery controversy the 
Negro character became the center of attention. Shortly 
after the Civil War the Negro character was neglected, but 
in the last thirty years he has become increasingly promi- 
nent in American white fiction. At present the Negro may 
be considered as one of America’s unique contributions to 
the field of literary types. 

Numerous writers of both races have complained about 
the literary interpretation of the Negro personality as 
given by the white authors. It is the contention of these 
critics that the treatment has been both inadequate and 
unfair. The complaint is that the Negro has been treated 
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too unsymp2thetically and with too much obvious hostili- 
ty; he has been presented as either the clown or the villain 
of the story. These complaints are in part justifiable but 
not wholly so. No doubt there is a wealth of tragedy and 
comedy that remains relatively untouched by the white 
literary artists. It is also important to recognize that the 
types discussed by some white novelists may become sym- 
bolic of the entire Negro group. Again, the position taken 
by these critics that the Negro race is seriously maligned 
in white literary productions is true in the sense that art 
often distorts realities. Numerous characters that have 
been interpreted have suffered distortion and misrepre- 
sentation to some degree. For instance, the Indian, the 
frontiersman, the moonshiner, the business man, and the 
Jew have been variously praised, blamed, idealized, and 
maligned. 

A survey of the fiction produced by the white American 
novelists reveals that the Negro has been portrayed from 
at least five different points of view, namely, the emotion- 
ally indifferent, the sentimental, the hostile, the humorous, 
and the more serious or objective point of view. While it 
is impossible to relate these forms of treatment to any one 
specific period, as the Negro personality ofttimes received 
varied treatment in the same period, it is possible to note 
the trends in the treatment of the Negro type expressed in 
the fiction of the white American novelists. 

From about 1620 to 1800 comparatively little fictional 
literature was produced by American writers. This paucity 
of literature was due in part to the fact that the energies 
of the early settlers were exhausted in fighting the Indians 
and in cultivating the soil. As a result, little leisure time 
was available, and leisure is a necessary factor in the de- 
velopment of anything artistic. In the fiction that did ap- 
pear during these years the Negro received some little rec- 
ognition. He was treated with emotional indifference, ac- 
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cepted as part of the situation. To the colonial writers the 
Negro was either a troublesome and repulsive black per- 
son and a slave by divine right, or an object of pity. In 
his Letters from an American Farmer (1782) Crevecoeur 
takes the latter point of view. Ofttimes the Negro charac- 
ter was used in this fiction to create a realistic background, 
or to focus attention upon the excellent character of the 
white masters and mistresses. This is admirably illustrated 
in the Letters of Miss Eliza Wilkinson. During this 180- 
year period the Negroes were secondary or background 
figures, seldom primary characters in the fiction. It was 
not until 1821, when Cooper’s The Spy was published, that 
the Negro was given even a minor role throughout the ac- 
tion of a story. 

While the sentimental treatment of the Negro character 
was mildly evident in the American white fiction before 
1800, it reached its highest point in the literature appear- 
ing during the slavery controversy. These antislavery 
novels often presented a distorted picture of the Negro and 
his life and presented an emotional appeal, yet they rep- 
resent a definite point of view. In this fiction the Negro 
character suffered as he was made to serve the purposes of 
propaganda. Antislavery novelists developed a Negro char- 
acter that was noble, moral, ambitious, and intelligent, 
but crushed by the circumstances of life. Quite naturally 
the abuses of the slavery regime were brought into the 
focus of attention, therefore, such themes as fathers’ selling 
their own children, wretched living conditions of the slave, 
and wronged slave women were exploited for their full 
emotional possibilities. This type of treatment character- 
ized such novels as The Kidnapped Clergyman (1839), 
and Mrs. Little’s Thrice Through the Furnace (1850). 

It was, however, in Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1852) that this sentimental treatment of the Negro 
character reached its highest level. Although this book 
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possesses little literary merit and presents a biased view 
of Negro life and personality, it was received favorably 
because it came forth at the psychological moment and 
focused attention upon the social and the political issues 
of slavery. This novel has succeeded in defining the public 
idea of the Negro character, which is that the Negro is 
an abused, long-suffering, and religious personality. Un- 
doubtedly “Uncle Tom” and “Topsy” are the best known 
of the American literary characters. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was followed by such antislavery 
novels as Trowbridge’s Neighbor Jackwood (1857), Bouci- 
cault’s Octoroon (1859), and Mrs. Victor’s Maum Guinea 
and Her Plantation Children (1861). In general these 
writers portrayed persecuted mixed-blood heroines such as 
Trowbridge’s “Charlotte,” Boucicault’s “Zoe,” and Mrs. 
Victor’s “Maum Guinea.” 

After the Civil War the sentimental treatment of the 
Negro personality was in some ways unlike the treatment 
afforded him in the prewar fiction. The Negro character 
was not pitied in this postwar fiction, but his fine and 
loyal behavior and his problems became the center of in- 
terest. In Thomas Nelson Page’s Jn Ole Virginia (1887) 
the unsettled conditions after the war are compared with 
the ideal conditions of the past. This same point of view 
characterizes such fiction as F. Stockton’s The Clover- 
field’s Carriage (1886), and Sarah Jewett’s The Mistress 
of Sydenham Plantation (1888). In this fiction the harsh 
conditions of the slavery regime are forgotten, and in place 
of the exploited slave there appear loyal and faithful ser- 
vants. Such characters as “Marse Chan,” “Old Peter,” 
“Elijah,” “Tolly,” and “Peter Cotton” are represented as 
longing for the old slavery days or as devoted servants 
and protectors of their old masters and mistresses. 

Since about 1920 there has been a distinct change in 
the sentimental treatment of the Negro character and 
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Negro life. A group of novelists have shifted their atten- 
tion from the virtues and evils of the Negro to his prob- 
lems, and have attempted to portray the social importance 
of the race problem in America. Many of these novels 
may be called problem or protest novels because they are 
directed against the social injustice and discrimination 
that exist in our present social organization. Examples 
of novels interested in this approach are Nigger (1920) 
by C. Wood, Birthright (1922) by T. S. Stribling, and 
White and Black (1922) by H. A. Shands. 

As intimated previously, the Negro personality was 
pictured as inferior in the literature appearing before 1800. 
Frequently this hostile treatment resulted from the fear 
that the slavery regime would indirectly affect the master 
class by making them lazy or by creating violent tempers. 
This hostile treatment of the Negro became more pro- 
nounced in the proslavery fiction. While a few proslavery 
novels, such as Kennedy’s Swallow Barn (1832) and 
Thompson’s Major Jones’ Sketches of Travel (1848) at- 
tempted to defend the slavery regime, it was not until 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin appeared in 1852 that this type of 
fiction became important. Prior to 1852 the southern 
writers were content to use the political tract as the chief 
means for defending the slavery institution. With the pub- 
lishing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin there was a phenomenal 
growth of proslavery novels, many of which were attempts 
to refute the picture of the Negro slave and his life as 
given by Mrs. Stowe. Some of these refutations are em- 
bodied in such fiction as Tit for Tat, A Reply to Dred, and 
Uncle Robin in His Cabin in Virginia and Tom Without 
One in Boston. In this proslavery fiction the Negro char- 
acter is seldom libeled but is portrayed as being childish 
or natively inferior to the whites. 

After the Civil War a few novels appeared treating the 
Negro as a vicious and depraved brute. Examples of this 
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treatment are found in Sarah Elliott’s character “Abram” 
in An Incident (1899), E. E. Peake’s character “Moss 
Harper” in Jungle Blood (1908), and in Negro characters 
as presented by Thomas Dixon, Jr. in his The Leopard’s 
Spots (1902) and The Clansman (1905). In this fictional 
literature the Negro character is pictured as immoral, in- 
solent, and criminalistic. The following excerpt expresses 
an attitude typical of this fiction: “He may be human, 
Preacher, I don’t know. To tell the truth, I have my 
doubts,—God knows I hate the sight of ’em like I do a 
rattlesnake.”* 

Since the early beginning of American white fiction the 
comic or humorous aspect of the Negro personality has 
been exploited. A number of novels have appeared repre- 
senting the Negro as an amusing menial, as a cook, maid, 
or minister, employed to add diversion and comedy to the 
play. Yet it was not until 1918 when the “Nigger Stories” 
made their appearance that this incongruous and laugh- 
able aspect of the Negro personality received a great 
amount of attention. This treatment has been emphasized 
by E. K. Means, Hugh Wiley, I. S. Cobb, and O. R. 
Cohen. These authors deal with such themes as the Ne- 
gro’s attractive laughter, his proverbial love for crap- 
shooting, his agility with the razor, his flair for high- 
sounding, yet misplaced words, his great appreciation of 
chicken and watermelon, his innate laziness, his cunning- 
ness in framing alibis, his uncontrollable weakness for the 
opposite sex, his supposed complacency, his susceptibility 
to deception, his unceasing struggle for recognition in 
wearing “loud” clothes, his irresistible desire for jazz, and 
his natural gaiety. 

There have been some attempts to treat the Negro ob- 
jectively and seriously as a literary object. George Tuck- 
er’s Valley of Shenandoah (1824) gives a somewhat dis- 
passionate account of slavery, recognizing its defects and 


1 Thomas Dixon, Jr. The Leopard’s Spots, p. 28. 
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yet appreciating that the cure may be worse than the slav- 
ery institution. George W. Cable’s Old Creole Days (1879) 
gives a description of Creole life in New Orleans and Mo- 
bile, and makes a valuable contribution to an apprecia- 
tion of the mixed-blood types and cultural activities in 
these areas. Thomas Nelson Page’s Jn Ole Virginia (1887) 
describes realistically Negro accommodation to the slav- 
ery regime, and gives an artistic picture of the charm of 
plantation life. 


But the major trend in this objective treatment of the 
Negro life and character has developed since about 1920. 
Many novelists and dramatists are no longer concerned 
with the use of the Negro type for propaganda purposes ; 
but they are interested either in portraying realistic and 
unbiased pictures of Negro life and character, or in treat- 
ing the Negro as a tragic personality. Eugene O’Neill and 
Paul Green are among the leading writers who treat the 
Negro as a person and attempt to portray the hidden and 
subtle motives in his personality. In Emperor Jones 
(1921) by Eugene O’Neill the naive wisdom and ingenuity 
of the Negroes are emphasized. The plays of Paul Green, 
Lonesome Road (1926) and In Abraham’s Bosom (1927), 
depict the tragedies of Negro farm life and the irrecon- 
cilable conflicts found among the rural Negro population. 

Julia Peterkin, Du Bois Heyward, and Roark Bradford 
attempt to give a realistic picture of the Negro activities 
in isolated rural areas. Mrs. Peterkin’s Black April 
(1927), a novel dealing exclusively with Negro characters, 
records the daily life of the isolated Negroes on the plan- 
tations in the South Carolina lowlands. Du Bois Hey- 
ward’s Porgy (1927) and Mamba’s Daughters (1929) de- 
scribe Negro life and Negro characters around Charles- 
ton. Roark Bradford’s This Side of Jordan gives a pictur- 
esque portrayal of the culture of the Negroes in the cotton- 
growing region on a Louisiana plantation. 
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At present many of the white writers in America use 
the Negro personality as the theme of their novels. The 
tendency in these novels is away from the hostile approach 
and toward the sentimental, humorous, and objective 
treatment of the Negro character. 








A SUDDEN CHANGE IN SOCIAL DISTANCE 
Notes from a Personal Diary 


R. R. MARTIN 
University of Oregon 


WE are comfortably seated on a Great Northern pas- 
senger train on New Year’s Day. Every seat in our car 
is occupied. The pleasant hum of mingled voices can be 
heard above the rumble of the train as it speeds over the 
rails. One’s first impression on observing this group of 
passengers is that it is a very sociable group, but upon 
closer observation this impression is dissipated. What vis- 
iting is going on, one soon learns, is not promiscuous or 
general but is limited to conversations among people in 
small, mutually exclusive groups. The aisle is, as it were, 
a great chasm separating the occupants of either side of 
the car. It is as much of a barrier to social intercourse be- 
tween these people as the great Cascade Range, which we 
are now crossing, is between the inhabitants of eastern 
and western Washington. It is even more of a barrier, for 
the very train on which we are traveling is an instrument 
of communication between the two sections of the state. 
As these lines are being written, messages are, no doubt, 
being flashed back and forth over the telegraph lines par- 
alleling the railroad tracks, and the mail car of our train 
is probably carrying numerous written messages and other 
symbols of social intercourse. But across this aisle nothing 
is passing that can be interpreted as communication. Each 
little compartment formed by a single seat or two seats 
facing each other seems to be as much set apart, as far as 
communication is concerned, as the compartments in Eu- 
ropean cars, where the passengers occupying one section 
are entirely isolated from the passengers in every other. 
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As I look up the aisle I can see an occasional glance 
shot from person to person, as if some particularly lonely 
soul would like to break down the reserve and enter into 
a more intimate association with his fellows, but it all 
seems to end with the glance which is seldom reciprocated. 
A number of students are on the train on their way back 
to school after a vacation at home. Their presence should 
make it easier to lower the barriers, for they are accus- 
tomed to life in an atmosphere where social distance sup- 
posedly is much less pronounced than in most social cir- 
cles. Yet even among this group the bars are not lowered. 

There are a few children among the passengers. The 
conventions which keep adults apart mean nothing to 
them. One little tot about four years of age has just ac- 
cepted a “life saver” from me and to show her apprecia- 
tion for the sweet morsel has offered me her doll to hold. 
Another child of about the same age who accepted a piece 
of candy from me was caught up by her mother, a middle- 
aged matron, and forcibly thrust down in the seat. The 
candy was taken from her hand and thrown on the floor. 
The sharp look that was directed toward me seemed to say, 
“You belong to another world, so please keep your place.” 
One looks in vain for a single indication of intimate asso- 
ciation among the passengers in different compartments 
of the car—there is none. 

As I sit here making these observations, I find myself 
almost unconsciously making comparisons with some ex- 
periences of last evening in a mob, for that is the only 
word that seems to describe the mass of humanity cele- 
brating New Year’s Eve on the streets of Seattle. There 
for several hours a boisterous throng was in a very con- 
vivial mood. None of them seemed to be strangers to each 
other. All were ready to exchange smiles and friendly 
greetings with every one they met. What a contrast to this 
group today! Although there is physical proximity, here 
it seems only to increase the social distance. 
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As these lines are being written, our train is pulled on 
to a sidetrack and word comes that a wreck has occurred 
a few miles ahead and we will be compelled to remain on 
the siding until the wreck is cleared. For a few minutes 
after this news is brought to us there is no indication of a 
change in the behavior of this group of passengers. But 
now a number of them are beginning to be restless and 
to show some evidences of a desire at least to discuss the 
present situation. The social atmosphere, however, is 
tense. Minutes seem to drag out into hours. We have no 
idea how long we will be compelled to wait. 

A member of the train crew has just come to the car 
to break the news that we will probably be here several 
hours. This certainly is not welcome news, yet it is a re- 
lief to know something definite. The social atmosphere is 
beginning to take on a few degrees of warmth. One can 
see the cold, stiff reserve which has characterized the group 
up to this time melt like the snowflakes that are falling 
outside the car window. A young woman who has held 
herself aloof from every other passenger and who would 
not even exchange a smile with one of the little children 
has just broken the ice by offering a chocolate to a child 
who has been running up and down the aisle. This has 
opened the way for a conversation with the mother, who 
induced the child to say thank you. Here and there 
between hitherto silent passengers there are exchanges of 
accounts concerning traveling delays similar to the one 
we are now experiencing. From group to group comments 
are passing concerning our common fate. 

Two hours have passed. Small parties are now being 
formed to walk up the track to the scene of the wreck. The 
woman across the aisle who protested my giving her child 
a piece of candy has become quite friendly. In fact, she 
has just placed this same child in my charge while she ac- 
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companies one of the groups on a hike. I hope she does 
not miss the train! A number of card games have devel- 
oped among passengers who hitherto were strangers. 

Two hours more have passed. These travelers that a few 
hours ago were an aggregation of isolated individuals and 
small groups seem to have been welded into a large family. 
Everyone seems to be on fairly intimate relations with 
everyone else. The members of the train crew are mingling 
with the passengers and rendering every possible service 
to aid their comfort. The dining car is crowded to its ca- 
pacity. People who a short time ago were strangers are 
sitting at the tables chatting as if they were friends of long 
standing. 

The wreck has been cleared and our train is leaving the 
sidetrack to continue its course. The car is no longer di- 
vided into mutually exclusive compartments but has the 
air of a house party. In this party are a Catholic bishop, 
Protestant ministers, public school teachers, shop and of- 
fice girls, business men and women, musicians, railway 
employees, capitalists, ex-service men, students, and peo- 
ple of no particular calling. Almost every shade of religious 
conviction and social standing is represented, yet we are 
for the time being one large family. Sharing in a common, 
annoying experience or crisis has reduced the social dis- 
tance to a minimum and has unified this group of hetero- 
geneous human units into a common social whole. 


a 








CENSORSHIP AS A MEDIUM OF PROPAGANDA 


JAMES E. FOSTER 
Staff Member, Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, Chicago 


Censorship was recognized as a special form of propa- 

ganda by Walter Lippmann, when he wrote: 
Without some form of censorship, propaganda in the strict sense of 
the word is impossible. In order to conduct a propaganda there must 
be some barrier between the public and the event. Access to the real 
environment must be limited, before any one can create a psuedo- 
environment that he thinks wise or desirable. For while people who 
have direct access can misconceive what they see, no one else can 
decide how they shall misconceive it, unless he can decide where 
they shall look, and at what. 

If propaganda is defined in general terms as an attempt 
to control the conduct of a group by directing the stimuli 
that reach it, censorship becomes a negative form of prop- 
aganda.” Ordinarily, propaganda exists through the posi- 
tive manipulation of stimuli. When censorship is em- 
ployed, the opposite procedure is used, and barriers are 
set up between the stimuli and the group. 

Censorship is usually regarded as a device utilized by 
political bodies to control the opinions of their subjects. 
The activities of the Mussolini, the Stalin, and the Hitler 
governments generally furnish illustrative materials for 
discussions of this method of control. The censorship 
maintained by these and other governments is political in 
both inspiration and execution, that is, it is designed to 
benefit political causes and is carried out through govern- 
mental means. Politically inspired censorship need not, 
however, be conducted by an official. body, but can exist 
whenever an opponent to a party in power controls a me- 


1 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York, 1925), pp. 43-44. 
2 Cf. “Limiting the stimulus-situation i in oor to BAe me le’s stereotypes is 


really the essence of censorship.” Leonard W. Doob, Propag , Its Psychology 
and Technique (New York, 1935), p. 138. 
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dium of communication. A newspaper that is antagonistic 
to its municipal administration can suppress or bury news 
that is favorable to the local government. In this case, the 
paper would be acting as a censor inspired by political 
motives, and its censorship would be carried out not only 
without the local government’s support, but in actual op- 
position to it. 

Not all censorship, however, is politically inspired. It 
can, for example, originate from economic motives. News- 
papers are accused by their critics of refusing to report 
facts that may be injurious to big advertisers or to them- 
selves as business enterprises. A public speaker may hesi- 
tate to attack a group in which his patrons are prominent. 
A magazine may decline an article that criticizes adver- 
tising. In each of these cases, censorship is employed to 
protect the economic well-being of the medium. 


Most censorship is probably social in character, that is, 


it is inspired by considerations other than the political or 
the economic. Standards of decorum and of taste help de- 
termine the policies of newspapers, magazines, and radio 
stations. Most periodicals of general circulation ban the 


9 


word “syphilis” from their columns. Newspapers and 
magazines will not, as a rule, discuss the grosser biological 
functions in their editorial columns, even if they will ac- 
cept advertisements for laxatives.* 

Special interest groups that are fundamentally emo- 
tional in character exercise a social censorship of their 
own. Few media of communication will ordinarily criticize 
an established religion, although they will readily express 
their disagreement with a professional society or some 
other nonemotional body. It is true that a periodical may 

3 The Columbia Broadcasting System refuses to let its facilities be used for the 
advertising of laxatives, depilatories, deodorants, “and other broadcasting which, by 


its nature, presents questions of good taste in connection with radio listening.” 
See its pamphlet, New Policies, 1935, pp. 7-8. 
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express opinions at variance with the teachings of a par- 
ticular creed, but even then it will not formally criticize 
the sect for its beliefs.‘ 


In general, emotional groups are overtly attacked only 
when they are relatively unimportant elements in the 
community or when they have become focal points for 
some form of emotional outlet. The anti-Catholicism of 
the Ku Klux Klan in the early 1920’s flourished princi- 
pally in areas having comparatively small Catholic popu- 
lations. Attacks on the Negro (who is certainly a member 
of an emotional group) are for the most part confined to 
the South, where he is numerous, but economically and 
politically weak, and are probably due to a fear that his 
strength may become comparable to his numbers. In other 
words, he is a focal point for the fears of the southern 
whites that they will lose their dominant position. 


The foregoing types of censorship—political, economic, 
and social—represent an attempt at classification on the 
basis of inspiration. One can also consider censorship in 
terms of the means used to enforce compliance on the 
media of communication. 


The simplest of these means is physical. When it is em- 
ployed, either the medium of communication is prevented 
from functioning or its operator is coerced through physi- 
cal intimidation. All official censorship by a governmental 
body is fundamentally physical in character, since it de- 
pends for its success on the actual or the threatened use 
of physical force. Physical censorship is not necessarily 
governmental, however. When a man attacks an editor, 
he is attempting a censorship by physical means. His ac- 
tion is extralegal, although from the viewpoint of tech- 
nique it is essentially the same as governmental coercion. 


4 Newspapers which advocate the sterilization of epileptics do not call attention 
to the fact that this practice is condemned by the Catholic Church. On the other 
hand, periodicals which support socialized medicine do not hesitate to criticize the 
American Medical Association for its position on this phase of medical economics. 
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Economic pressure can also be used as a means of cen- 
sorship. A business organization may seek to modify the 
editorial policy of a publication by threatening to with- 
draw its advertising. A self-conscious group in a com- 
munity may boycott a store because its owner has ex- 
pressed ideas with which it disagrees. In each of these 
cases, economic pressure is used to limit the expression of 
opinion. 

Society in general exercises a form of censorship by di- 
recting its disapproval at those who are critical of the 
existing code. People who attack the established order are 
usually denied the worship of the masses. Popular heroes 
are all fundamentally conventional people. Because so- 
ciety can honor whom it chooses and because man is sensi- 
tive to the approval and disapproval of his fellows, cen- 
sorship can be, and often is, carried out by the use of 
taboos. 

The techniques of censorship—physical, economic, and 
social—may seem to parallel rather closely its types of in- 
spiration. The two types of classification indicated here 
are, however, distinct,° and it by no means follows that, 
because an act of censorship falls into one category under 
one system of classification, it will fall into a correspond- 
ing category under the other system. Consider the closing 
of a burlesque show by the police. The censorship here is 
social by inspiration and physical by technique. During 
the World War pacifists were snubbed by their neighbors. 
In this case the censorship was political by inspiration but 
social by technique.® 

In some cases media of communication censor them- 
selves. When the New York Times adopted the slogan, 
“All the news that’s fit to print,” it said in effect that it 


5 Frequently, the parallel types are found together, e.g, a government may con- 
duct a political censorship with physical means. 

6 It is true that in this case the snubbing may not have prevented the person 
snubbed from being articulate. It was, nevertheless, a form of censorship, since it 
was practiced to discourage outspoken pacifism. 
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censored its columns on the basis of good taste. There is, 
according to Stanley Walker, former city editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, “a general agreement among 
newspapers not to print extended news items concerning 
libel suits, unless the circumstances are of obvious public 
interest or unless some important principle is upheld or set 
aside by the verdict.”" Here again is self-censorship of 
media. 

A large amount of censorship is accidental or, at most, 
incidental to other factors. Much of it is due to the physi- 
cal limitations of media of communication. A newspaper, 
for example, has only a certain number of columns in a 
given edition. Under present conditions, the special inter- 
ests of one sort or another that are clamoring for the use 
of these columns cannot possibly be satisfied. No news- 
paper could even print all the press agent handouts that 
are sent to it. The result is that the editor must decide 
which items shall be and which shall not be used. Every 
time he makes an adverse decision, he practices censor- 
ship. 

Censorship of a type is practiced even among the items 
that are used by a medium. Every newspaper editor must 
decide which items are to go on page one and which are 
to go in the inside of his paper, which are worth a column 
or more and which deserve only two or three inches of 
space. In making these decisions he again becomes a cen- 
sor. His decisions may or may not have propaganda mo- 
tives in them, but whatever their motives, they are forced 
on him by the physical limitations of his paper.® 

The success of censorship as a means of controlling con- 
duct depends on something more than the promiscuous 


7 Stanley Walker, City Editor (New York, 1934), p. 189. 


8 The same general principles hold for other media. For example, the facilities 
of a radio station are limited to the hours of the day, and the value of broadcasting 
periods varies from hour to nour. The director of a radio station must decide among 
the causes that wish to use his facilities which requests he will accept and which 
he will overrule, and, among the former, which shall be scheduled for the more 
favorable periods. In other words, he must be a censor, 
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withholding of stimuli. This fact has led some of its critics 
to attack it not only on ethical, but also on utilitarian 
grounds.® While censorship may often be an ineffective 
medium of propaganda, its failures are due primarily to its 
improper manipulation rather than to any inherent weak- 
ness in it as a means of social control. 

It may seem unduly obvious to remark that the stimuli 
which are withheld must normally produce the reactions 
which it is desired to repress, if censorship is to be effec- 
tive. Nevertheless, the importance of this principle is not 
always realized. Critics of comstockery are wont to point 
out that sexual irregularities have not been wiped out by 
the censorship of art on moralistic grounds. One possible 
reason for this failure of censorship may be that pornogra- 
phy is not a stimulus to erotic behavior.’® 

Censorship cannot be effective if it results in any appre- 
ciable amount of back talk, which is a form of positive 
propaganda." Back talk as positive propaganda becomes 
most successful when it makes the censorship a focal point 
of interest; for censorship is one thing toward which the 
public in general apparently has a definitely antagonistic 
attitude. Whatever is written about censorship is nearly 
always in condemnation of it, and even when it is defended 
the defense is of its use under particular circumstances 
and not of it as a general method of social control. When- 
ever the victim of censorship can make the public con- 
scious of the censorship, he has brought some effective 
positive propaganda into play in his own behalf. 

The success of censorship depends also on its complete- 
ness. While this principle may be self-evident, its practical 


9Cf. Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech, Anthony Comstock (New York, 
1927), pp. 265 ff. 

10Cf. Jimmy Walker’s classic question: “Have you ever seen a woman who 
was ruined by a book?” 

11 The publicity given the picture, September Morn, as a result of efforts to 
ae it is an example of how censorship can make an otherwise obscure thing 
amous. 
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implications can easily be ignored. Censorship which is 
not complete is apt to inspire back talk and as a result to 
become a boomerang. Furthermore, an incomplete censor- 
ship may only result in increasing the effectiveness of those 
media it does not control. Our postal laws prohibit the 
sending of contraceptive information through the mails 
and there are various state and local ordinances designed 
to harmonize with the federal statute. Nevertheless, con- 
traceptive materials can be purchased nearly everywhere 
and most sexually potent people know something of their 
techniques. 

An important corollary to the principle of completeness 
is the principle of distance, which may be stated as fol- 
lows: the greater the distance between the public and a 
stimulus, the more effective will be a censorship involving 
this stimulus. As an illustration of this principle, consider 
the censorship practiced by a nation during a war.” Us- 
ually this censorship is successful, and one reason for its 
success is the distance between the public and the stimuli 
(battles, military conferences, et cetera), which are the ob- 
jects of the censorship. While the distance here may be 
spatial, it also has other aspects. The public’s contact with 
the details of war is second- or even thirdhand. Informa- 
tion on what is happening is relayed through a few clearly 
defined channels. No matter how interested the public is 
in the war, it is separated from it to such an extent that 
it is distant from the facts that are subject to censorship. 

From this illustration, one may define distance in terms 
of the public’s dependence on the media which are under 
the control of the censor. In other words, distance is not 
necessarily a spatial concept. There is, for example, a 
great distance between the public and the average libel 
suit. The censor in the case of the libel suit is the news- 
paper on which the public is dependent for local court 


12 Cf, Lippmann, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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news. As a result, we have the phenomenon of distance, 
although the libel suit may be in progress in the city in 
which the paper is published and circulated. 

So long as basic motives can be satisfied without the 
stimuli that are withheld by the censor and so long as the 
censor does not seriously interfere with the established 
order of things, he is not likely to antagonize the public. 
Most people probably know in a vague way that municipal 
governments censor movies, but they do not ordinarily re- 
sent this procedure for the very good reason that most of 
the pictures they care to see are approved by the censors. 
Were a municipal government to close all movie theaters, 
it would run into public resentment, for in this case its 
censorship would interfere very definitely with the habits 
of its citizens.™* 

As a corollary to the foregoing, censorship has in it a 
presumption of success when it is directed against stimuli 
that are of minor interest to the public. Newspapers are 
able to censor libel news successfully partly because the 
public in general cares little about news of this type. The 
success of the Catholic Church in maintaining its Index 
of Forbidden Books can be largely attributed to the char- 
acter of the books included in this compilation. Few of 
them have any popular appeal. 

The most favorable condition for the successful practice 
of censorship is its popular acceptance. While the public, 
in the United States at least, regards censorship per se 
with some antagonism, it will accept it in those specific 
18 During periods of war and in other times of national stress, a successful 
censorship can be directed against such habits, but in these instances the stress 
of the times reduces the amount of attention the censorship receives. Furthermore, 
the social changes occurring during such periods are probably modifying the habits 
against which the censorship is directed, so that the censorship is one out of several 
social forces operating against a particular custom or mode of living. The objects of 
war-time censorship are all directly related to the enemy, and are, ipso facto, antago- 
nistic to popular feelings. The censorship consequently harmonizes with the existing 
attitudes, since the normal habits of the citizens (to which it runs counter) have 
been replaced or set aside as a result of war hysteria. Strictly speaking, therefore, this 


censorship does not attack established customs, but rather runs counter to habits 
that other forces have rendered inoperative. 
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instances in which it is directed against some unpopular 
condition or practice.** Occasionally, a censor’s right to 
censor may be accepted as a principle by the public it af- 
fects. Catholics recognize in their church the authority to 
forbid the reading of certain books, and, while the success 
of these prohibitions is due partially to the character of 
the forbidden books, it is also largely the result of the 
church’s position in the eyes of its members. War-time 
censorship by a government is usually accepted by the 
public. In this case, popular hysteria toward the enemy 
counteracts the normal attitude toward censorship.’® 

Because censorship is a negative form of propaganda, it 
is successful only when it is supplemented by positive 
propaganda.” The first effect of this positive propaganda 
is to strengthen the attitudes that are protected by the 
censor. These attitudes, even when the censorship is com- 
pletely successful, are subject to competition for dominance 
with other attitudes of a nonconflicting nature. Patriotism 
may be the supreme motive in a man’s life. His govern- 
ment may protect that patriotism by censorship. But, un- 
less it uses positive propaganda as well, his patriotism is 
in danger of becoming a relatively minor attitude. His in- 
terests may be turned to economic independence, to ath- 
letics, or in any one of a hundred other directions; and if 
the stimuli that strengthen these other interests are al- 
lowed to function without competition from stimuli di- 
rectly related to patriotism, this hypothetical man will, in 
spite of the most thoroughgoing censorship ever devised, 
become an indifferent citizen. 

14 E.g., information on the technique of abortion is subject to censorship in the 


United States, yet this censorship has not created any general antagonism, because 
abortions are regarded with popular disapproval. 


15 Even here, governments usually recognize this antagonistic attitude by em- 
phasizing the dangers of giving away military secrets which the enemy might use to 
advantage. In so doing, they attempt to picture the censorship they practice not 
as censorship but as an incident to military technique. 

16 In a letter to the author, Edward L. Bernays of New York calls attention 
to the fact that dictators use the propaganda techniques that are employed in 
other forms of government but supplement them by censorship. 
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Positive propaganda as an accompaniment to censor- 
ship has another, and an equally important, effect in that 
it diverts attention from the censorship. Since censorship 
is in a fundamentally defensive position, it cannot, gener- 
ally speaking, be effective if it is practiced ostentatiously. 
For this reason, attention must usually be drawn from it 
if it is to accomplish the ends for which it is used. To pro- 
tect his censorship, the propagandist must devise means 
to satisfy the various interests of his public in order that 
their attention will not be directed to the barrier he has 
placed between them and the stimuli he considers antago- 
nistic to the attitudes he is protecting. 

No manipulator of public attitudes can depend entirely 
on the uses of censorship for his success. Even when he 
uses it with shrewdness and foresight under ideal condi- 
tions he must still continue to employ positive means of 
controlling the opinions of his public. If he does not, the 
opinions he is protecting will become minimized by other 
interests and his censorship may become an object of inter- 
est and of antagonism. Censorship at its best can do 
nothing more than protect an attitude from competing 
propaganda, and in any complex civilization even the 
most firmly rooted attitude needs something more than 
mere protection if it is to survive. 








LABOR IN JAPAN 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


THE standard of living of labor in Japan is scarcely 
one third as high on the average as in the United States. 
Wages likewise are but one third as high. Millions of 
people live at the subsistence plane. Every little gain is 
offset by many factors, such as the large increase in births 
over deaths each year. 

The increase in population now exceeds the 900,000 
mark annually in a country where 65,000,000 human be- 
ings are crowded together trying to live on a cultivable 
area less than one fifth the size of California. However, 
statisticians estimate that the population of Japan proper 
will ultimately come to a standstill, perhaps at 100,000,000 
around the year 2000. Since the present generation will 
not enjoy any of the benefits of such a culmination, their 
problems will not grow less. In order to meet these diffi- 
cult circumstances, how far has the Japanese laborer 
turned to the labor union? 

Japanese workmen in labor unions ‘number scarcely 
400,000, which is but a small percentage of Japan’s work- 
ing classes that total several million. What are the rea- 
sons? A number of factors account for the small numerical 
strength of organized labor. 

First, hand industry still obtains extensively in Japan. 
Handcraft activities are carried on largely in homes, where 
labor is employed in small numbers. Employer and em- 
ployees work together and, as in our own pre-factory days, 
they understand one another’s problems. It is only when 
the factory system develops and thousands of workers 
labor together that they lose their employer’s point of view. 
The industrialization of Japan that is now taking place 
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means that employer and employee will drift apart more 
and more and that the labor union movement will grow 
unless offset by other tendencies. However, small indus- 
tries are being encouraged to remain small, and thus a 
large-scale labor movement is being checked. 

Second, the family system and family loyalty are still 
strong in Japan. The average laborer is so much a part of 
the family organization of life that he does not have much 
time for or interest in unionization. If he breaks loose from 
the family organization that connects him not only with 
his own immediate family, but with family after family 
extending back through generations, he will doubtless be- 
come more susceptible to labor union appeals. 

Third, national loyalty is so strong that it diverts the 
laborer’s attention from the labor union. When the Japa- 
nese goes to work in the morning it is said that he thinks 
first of the way in which his work will help his nation in 
building it up and in increasing its strength, and then of 
the way that his labor will help himself. This attitude may 
be contrasted with the individualistic emphasis in the 
United States that leads many Americans to think of the 
day’s work chiefly in terms of getting ahead. Only sec- 
ondarily or not at all do many Americans think of their 
activities as contributing to the well-being of the nation. 

Fourth, the government is more or less unfavorable to 
the growth of labor unions. Its attitude is not carried so 
far as in Fascist Italy to be sure, but the adverse position 
is definite enough to keep large numbers from joining the 
unions, The government’s policy has unintentionally, but 
to a notable degree, limited the labor-union movement to 
the more courageous and, at the same time, to the more 
radical workers. The latter dare to oppose the government. 
In turn, the government views them with increasing alarm. 
They are likely to be charged with harboring “dangerous 
thoughts.” The observer gains the impression that there is 
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a great deal of unrest and radicalism in Japan, but that 
these forces have been driven underground. 

Japanese labor is in the bicycle stage. It is slowly giving 
up the rickshaw. It is getting out of the man-pcwer type 
of transportation. The number of workers who pull heavy 
loads on carts or other vehicles is still large, but more and 
more in the cities you see the laborer becoming a bicycle 
owner. He peddles his bicycle in pulling loads, and “sits 
down to walk,” or to draw heavy burdens. Sometimes he 
attaches a small trailer to his bicycle in order to haul a 
large load. 

The number of gasoline-operated trucks is rapidly on 
the increase. The remarkable change that is taking place 
in this regard is bound to affect sooner or later all phases 
of life for the laborer. However, he has not yet reached the 
automobile stage of transportation. He does not own a 
Ford and has no immediate prospects of so doing. In leav- 
ing the rickshaw behind him and in taking to bicycles, he 
is achieving the level occupied today by laborers in many 
European countries. The truck stage is dawning, and in 
due season Japanese ingenuity will doubtless make fea- 
sible an Austin-like car that will help to change greatly 
the life of the common people. 

The number of women and children in industry is on 
the increase. Wages are low, the hours are long, and the 
apprentice system persists. Young and unmarried women 
often live in dormitories provided by the factory owners. 
Medical care is given. Conditions are being improved 
slowly. Those that may be found at an establishment such 
as the Katakura Filature near Tokyo are far above aver- 
age. The economic pressure upon many families, notably 
rural, is so great that many daughters are sent to the 
cities to earn money by being employed as geisha girls and 
as mistresses. The outlook for many of these young women 
is depressing. 
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The farm laborer is in a plight. His wages are exceed- 
ingly low, but his wants, however, are few and simple. 
Rents and interest rates are so high that he seems con- 
demned to be a “hired hand” or a tenant for life. Like 
farm laborers elsewhere he does not easily organize. The 
chief ray of light for him today comes from the co-opera- 
tives that have been developing extensively in rural Japan. 
The co-operatives are an economic boon and receive gov- 
ernment approval and financial aid. Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 
has developed a plan which analyzes life into seven sets of 
values and which provides seven kinds of co-operatives. 
These put a premium on personal initiative and profits but 
the latter are distributed to all who belong.’ 

The life and wants of the masses of the people of Japan 
are much simpler than those of similar persons in the 
United States. Simplicity is a universal trait among Ja- 
pan’s millions. They are not only satisfied with less, but 
because of their philosophy of life probably are happier 
with less than are Americans who live on higher economic 
levels. 

Although the deflation of the yen has enabled Japan to 
increase her foreign trade, yet she feels keenly the tariff 
bars that have been put up against her. The problem of 
finding an outlet or market for the increasing quantities 
of products from her factories is growing serious. 

With emigration of her people to foreign countries be- 
ing closed to her, no relief for her surplus population in 
that connection is offered. Because of the lower standards 
of living in Korea and Manchukuo, because of the loneli- 
ness that the Japanese feels away from home, for example, 
when located on the vast plains of Manchukuo, and be- 
cause of the extremely cold Manchurian winters migra- 
tion in that direction is low. 


1 The seven sets of values are represented by the following terms: life, labor, 
exchange, growth, selection, order, and purpose. The seven correlative systems of 
co-operatives that are needed are: insurance, producers, marketing, credit, mutual 
aid, public utility, and consumers. For an extended explanation see: Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Brotherhood Economics (New York: Harpers, 1936). 
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Because industrialization is being defeated to a degree 
through failure to obtain adequate foreign markets for 
goods produced in Japan and because the population is 
increasing by nearly a million a year, the government is 
experiencing increasing difficulty in solving the problems 
of her laboring people. The militarist’s policy of encour- 
aging the birth rate is producing an impasse for Japan. 

Japanese leaders report that only two alternatives are 
open, national suicide or territorial expansion. The latter 
alternative might provide raw materials and markets 
where finished products from Japan might be sold. The 
price, however, is forbidding; for in moving into Man- 
churia and North China Japan has incurred the adverse 
opinion of the world and also the hatred of the Chinese 
and the Manchus. It is the co-operation of the Chinese, 
not the hatred of China’s 400 millions, that Japan needs 
to cultivate if the economic pressure on her laborers is to 
be relieved. It is co-operation with the United States and 
Great Britain that Japan needs, in order that she may im- 
port raw materials inexpensively and export the finished 
products of her factories extensively. Even the good will 
of the U.S.S.R. would be a valuable asset, for the large 
sums of money now being spent on armaments in order 
to protect Japan from the “enemy” (Russia) could be 
turned into constructive channels for the betterment of 
the working classes. 

A national procedure that will secure for Japan the co- 
operation of the other world powers is her outstanding 
need. In this way catastrophe can be avoided, and by this 
method the living standards of the Japanese working 
classes can be raised and their loyalty be maintained. 
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An endowment fund has been established for Sociology and Social 
Research. Two gifts amounting to $1100 have been received. An ad- 
ditional gift of $1000 is promised for October 1, 1937. 

The fund has been established first to create an income that will 
tide Sociology and Social Research over lean years. The Journal, now 
starting on the twenty-second year of its history, has passed through 
two or three such trying periods due to no fault of its own. An en- 
dowment will relieve the editors in charge of a great deal of concern. 
In the second place the income from an endowment fund is needed to 
enable the Journal to publish special editions from time to time, to 
secure articles of unique value for its readers, and to make other 
improvements. 

The Journal specializes on materials relating to social life and 
conditions in the Pacific Area. An increasing percentage of articles 
has appeared in recent years not only from the Pacific Coast region 
of the United States but from China, Japan, and the Philippines. 
With the rim of the Pacific Ocean playing a larger and larger role 
in world affairs, it is important that the deeper social trends and 
movements be understood not only by people who live in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific but also by the citizens of all other 
countries. 

Articles that are based on concrete and specific data and that de- 
velop a single sociological thought are given preference. The desire 
of our readers for short articles that develop one major idea each, 
and that are put in a crisp style has been observed since the found- 
ing of the Journal. 

The endowment fund of Sociology and Social Research is admin- 
istered as a separate fund through the Office of the Comptroller of 
The University of Southern California. Contributions may be small 
or large. The ultimate goal is an endowment of $15,000 (in order to 
meet the needs of the Journal) and every contribution, small or 
large, will be deeply appreciated. Persons who are interested further 
may address any one of the editors of the Journal or the Comptroller 
of The University of Southern California. 








Social ‘Theory 


ESQUISSE D’UN TRAITE DE SOCIOLOGIE. By G. L. Duprart. 
Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
1936, pp. 198. 


In this Outline for a Treatise on Sociology, Professor Duprat seeks 
to establish a more definite place for sociology as a true and explica- 
tive science, as well as to define the object of that science. In the 
introduction the author makes clear the fact that the object of soci- 
ology is “social life seen through abstract forms, each of which is 
common to a class of concrete facts.” Thus, the observation of all 
social facts is the legitimate sphere of sociology; this would include 
any collectivity, no matter what its degree of synergy. 


The book has three principal divisions, one dealing with method- 
ology, one dealing with social morphology, and the third dealing 
with social physiology. A fourth division demonstrates applied soci- 
ology. In his methodology, M. Duprat would go from the whole to 


the detail, from the general to the particular. In this way, by com- 
paring the structures of various societies, any extraneous material 


may be discarded. Just as all positive sciences arrive at action 
through prevision, so also sociology may arrive at action through 
prevision, the object of which is the transformation of the given 
social types. 


In the section on social morphology, the author stresses a concept 
which he terms “psychisme.” Human social life is characterized by 
psychic experiences and collective action different from those of ani- 
mals, whose sociability is based only upon division of labor. This 
“psychisme” of human beings is favorable to invention, verbal com- 
munication, tradition, and to the development of moral, religious, 
political, judicial, esthetic, economic, and artistic procedures. From 
the sociological point of view, therefore, all human species have a 
common background. Man is psychically plastic and can adapt to 
variable circumstances. Individual psychic experience depends upon 
collective “psychisme.” Collective experience permits the organiza- 
tion of social life. Social life is first of all adaptation, in space and 
time, to the physical and social milieu. Then it becomes differentia- 
tion and integration. From differentiation comes opposition of all 
kinds, All other processes are derived from these. “Biological and 
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social heredity is made of resemblances (continuity in time) but 
with variations and dissemblances, more and more accentuated by 
divers crossings and particular adaptations.” 

Closely allied with the author’s description of the basic social 
process is his discussion of social physiology. Following out his ori- 
mary concept, M. Duprat arrives logically at the conclusion that 
the social life of man varies only when adaptation to the environment 
demands struggle. Innovations then become necessary in order to 
cope with it. Thus, those peoples who have the greatest difficulty 
develop the highest techniques. The fundamental need and its cor- 
responding technique are the basis of all social life. It is by this 
fact that the author formulates his theory of economic determinism. 

This book, presented in true outline form, and in a most orderly 
fashion, presents Professor Duprat’s theories and concepts of soci- 
ology in terms of social processes. While in some cases he merely 
develops earlier sociological concepts, in many instances he presents 
new considerations which are definitely thought-provoking. Directly 
influenced by the theories of Auguste Comte and of Emile Durk- 
heim, on the one hand in his consideration of sociology among the 
positive sciences, and on the other in his observation of collective ac- 


tivity, M. Duprat introduces, nevertheless, his own analysis of the 
social process, an analysis which is the quintessence of logical think- 
ing. If this book is but an outline or sketch of a more complete work, 
it gives promise of a most significant treatise to follow. 


M.R. M. 


CONFLICT AND COMMUNITY: A STUDY IN SOCIAL 
THEORY. By Georce Simpson. New York: T. S. Simp- 
son, 1937, pp. 107. 


Although the author belongs definitely to the conflictist school of 
sociological thought, he presents, in his doctoral dissertation, a new 
treatment of the problem of conflict. He uses as his starting point 
the concept of community as the basic force in society, as an organic 
urge or need. He distinguishes between communal and associational 
relationships; the latter is a willed relationship, while the former is 
based upon “the sense of common ends.” Thus communal conflict 
may be regarded as highly desirable, for it means the working toward 
common ends. This concept approaches Ward’s concept of synergy. 
According to the logical development of thought in this book, non- 
communal conflict is not only not desirable, but even harmful to the 
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individual, for in such a case his basic drive toward community is 
thwarted. It is the author’s contention that the maladjustment of 
the individual today is the result of noncommunal conflict. 

This theory is therefore directed toward the solution of social and 
psychological problems. “If conflict is integrative and if in com- 
munity men live the lives they want to live, then the problem is to 
achieve communal conflict.” It is obvious that the author’s chief 
concern is the fact that at the present time all conflict is noncom- 
munal. He feels, however, that it is possible to change our conflicts 
into communal conflicts. For example, he points out, classes will 
always be present, but the task is to make them communal classes. 
“A class system based upon status and power must be superseded 
by one based upon function and interests.” 

In general, the theory of George Simpson may be identified with 
the concepts of mutual aid, consciousness of kind, like-mindedness, 
as regards his idea of community, and with the concepts of synergy, 
and constructive conflict, as regards his idea of conflict. He brings 
together theories of community and of conflict, and from these 
emerges a new concept which may be used as a working tool by 


sociologists. 
M.R. M. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. By Lioyp Vernor Batiarp. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, pp. xii+514. 


Professor Ballard’s new text turns out to be a most satisfying sur- 
vey and analysis of social institutions. Defining them as “sets of or- 
ganized human relationships purposively established by the common 
will,” the author proceeds to reveal their origins, their basic foun- 
dations, their functions, and the social control manifest in and 
through them. Eight chief American social institutions are dis- 
cussed by means of the analytical procedures just mentioned. They 
are the family, the school, the church, the state, the public library, 
the social settlement, and the health and recreation centers. Seen 
as emergent institutions are the court of justice, the research organi- 
zation, the museum, the motion picture, the radio, and the news- 
paper. Certain attributes which markedly distinguish social insti- 
tutions are carefully designated as follows: ideation, structure, pur- 
pose, relative permanence, authority, social control and personnel. 
The presentations of the roles which the several selected institutions 
play have been done in an effective realistic manner which succeeds 
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in demonstrating their present-day worth as well as indicating the 
weak and strong points in their armor. The book is supplied with 
adequate reference lists and at the end of each chapter may be found 
a set of stimulating questions. M. J. V. 


MAN AND SOCIETY. Edited by Emerson P. Scummwtr. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937, pp. xv-+805. 


The purpose of this book is to introduce the young college stu- 
dent to a brief survey of each of the social sciences. Fourteen writers, 
all save two being on the faculty of the University of Minnesota, 
have participated in the task of preparing the volume. Sociology 
and social institutions, social anthropology, psychology and social 
psychology, criminology, history, human geography, political science, 
and economics are the fields visited by the various writers. The two 
final chapters deal with the method of science, including a discussion 
on statistical methodology and one on social evaluation. Naturally 
nothing new is given in the text, hence it must be judged solely by 
.its purpose. Not all of the presentations are as adequate as they 
might have been, many of them revealing the favorite materials of 
their authors. However, the reference materials have been carefully 
selected so that the student under the guidance of a good teacher 
may become well instructed in the essential subject matter of the 
social sciences. The book has been very well edited with an eye 
upon unity of purpose, and the publishers are to be congratulated 
upon the use of a clear-cut print that makes for rapid and easy 


reading. M. J. V. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS. By Watrter G. Beacu. Revised Edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937, pp. xiv-+370. 


The plan and contents of the original edition which appeared in 
1925 have been maintained. New data, both conceptual and statisti- 
cal, have been introduced. After dealing with human nature, the au- 
thor takes up “the building of a social life,” giving special emphasis 
to conflict. The concluding part discusses the “social order, social 
institutions, and social control.” The treatment is sane, clear, and 
farsighted. The concluding theme calls for an “increasing conscious 
social control of change” by educational means. 


E. S. B. 
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SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Grove S. Dow. 
Fourth edition; New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1937, pp. xxvi+669. 


The author has quite thoroughly revised the material, making it 
essentially a new work, with new data based on the most recent 
findings. New chapters have been added dealing with groups and 
institutions, personality, urban and rural communities, unemploy- 
ment, and mental disorders. It is a very readable book, adapted par- 
ticularly to the level of lower division college students. The content 
is comprehensive and the recent developments in sociology have been 
synthesized. There is nothing startlingly new except that the author 
has an ability to state in a concise fashion what other writers have 
emphasized. Although each chapter has a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy, one does not find extensive quotations and footnotes. The 
volume is not overly burdened with statistics. Some of the statistical 
as well as other material is given without indicating the sources of 
information. The divisions deal with the nature of sociology; geo- 
graphical, biological, and cultural factors; population; the commu- 
nity; groups and institutions; and a special section is devoted to 


social pathology. M. H.N. 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. By Rosert L. SurHEeRtanp and 
Jutian L. Woopwarp. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1937, pp. x-+-720. 


Still another introductory text in sociology appears, and still an- 
other plan is followed. The student is introduced first to the cultural 
setting in which people live. Then he learns about man’s heredity 
and about his personality development in this larger cultural frame- 
work. Man as an associative being is next shown. Man’s local com- 
munity life in its various institutional aspects is then analyzed. The 
next theme takes up the processes of interaction in the cultural and 
institutional environment. The book concludes with a return to large- 
scale social considerations, namely, social change in its long term and 
short term aspects. Each chapter is opened with short, illustrative 
excerpts. Short quotations are utilized freely. A wide range of socio- 
logical literature is represented in the citations. While the organiza- 
tion of the book may prove baffling to some beginners, and while 
the role of sociology as a specific social science may seem somewhat 
complicated, yet the treatment is sociologically sound and intellec- 
tually vigorous. E. S. B. 
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Social Problems 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE NEWS. By Susan M. Kunossury, 
Hornett Hart, and Associates. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1937, pp. xi+238. 


Newspapers have long been subjected to the charges that their 
editors were full of bias, sensationalism, distortion, and falsification 
in reporting news, despite the fact that a code of ethical standards 
was supposed to govern them. The study made by the authors offers 
an objective measurement test for ascertaining the ethical and un- 
ethical behavior of a selected group of forty-four representative 
American newspapers. The test includes the improvisation of a spec- 
trum for the general measurement of sensationalism and socializa- 
tion, of distortion and accuracy, as applied to the twenty-three prin- 
cipal lines of interest appearing in newspapers. The organization of 
the spectrum has been made so that the top level items are those 
most concerned with public welfare, while the lower level deals 
with items offering crude emotional thrills. A survey of any news- 
paper’s articles may thus be imposed upon the spectrum, revealing 
at a glance an assay of the worth of the paper and its aims. 

Of the forty-four papers assayed, the New York Daily Mirror, a 
tabloid, was representative of the most extreme sensationalism, while 
the Christian Science Monitor was representative of the height of 
internationalized socialization. The Daily Mirror, for instance, was 
found to have given 16.5 per cent of its front headline space to sex 
interests, the Monitor none, while the average for the others included 
in the group was 4.21 per cent. The spectrum test showed that cer- 
tain outstanding newspapers have realized ethical achievements of 
a high order, and that several distinguished leaders are actually 
driving toward better standards of socialization for their newspapers. 

The second half of the book discusses in critical review the previ- 
ously made objective studies of newspapers. The book is a valuable 
one, not only because of its presentation of the objective measure- 
ment test, but also because it sheds so much light on general news- 
paper practices and policies. Students of public opinion formation 
cannot afford to miss the reading of this well-planned piece of re- 
search. 


M. J.V. 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CITIES. By Wiuuam F. 
Ocpurn, Chicago: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1937, pp. xiv-+-70. 


The material in this pamphlet appeared during 1936 and early 
1937 as a series of articles in public management. It is presented 
to furnish a basis for the interpretation of the role of the city in 
American life. The study is largely statistical in nature, presenting 
in concise form a wide range of data. Among other things, it was 
found that cities differ with respect to population traits, occupations, 
family life, social services, and daily living. The size of a city con- 
ditions its social characteristics. One chapter deals with “Average- 
town,” the supposedly typical American city. A group of cities be- 
tween 25,000 and 100,000 in population were chosen from which to 
compute the characteristics of the average city, thus differing from 
Lynd’s study of Middletown, which is an analysis of a given city 
over a period of years and not a cross-section of a number of cities. 
In “Averagetown” only one third of the people who work are en- 
gaged in making things. Other employed persons are engaged in 
such occupations as buying and selling commodities, moving objects, 
and in personal or professional services. The average person em- 
ployed in factories earns about $1300 a year. Two of three persons 
in “Averagetown” are of native white stock, born of native-born 
parents. The average family consists generally of only three or four 
persons and pays $28 a month rent for a dwelling. But there are 
different types of cities; satellite cities differ from others, and 
wealthy suburbs differ from industrial suburbs. 


M. H.N. 


POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY: THEIR RELIEF AND PRE- 
VENTION. By Joun L. Guu. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1937, pp. xxxvii+755. 


For fifteen years Gillin’s Poverty and Dependency has been one 
of the leading texts in the field and the only one which has so com- 
pletely covered the extent, conditions (causes), treatment and pre- 
vention of poverty, and the resultant dependency. The framework of 
the two earlier editions is used but new data and concrete illustrative 
material appear throughout the volume. The developments in case 
work, community organization, psychology and psychiatry, and the 
Social Security Program are stressed. The bibliography has been en- 
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larged and brought up to date except that some of the older refer- 
ences are retained. While considerable improvements have been 
made it is somewhat disappointing to find so much of the old ma- 
terial, some which is now out of date. Certain sections are verbose. 
The part dealing with the conditions (causes) of poverty and depen- 
dency lacks in organization and needs a thoroughgoing revision. 
The ramifications of poverty are so vast, social changes are so 
widespread, and developments in social welfare activities are so rapid 
that it is well-nigh impossible to keep abreast of the time. In spite 
of certain inadequacies, Gillin’s text is the most teachable book in 
the field. The outline is complete and the development follows a 


logical sequence. 
M.H.N. 


STATISTICAL AIDS FOR COMMUNITY PLANNING. New 
York: Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 1937, pp. 29. 


This bulletin suggests an approach for solving such problems as 
how much a community should spend for its various types of serv- 
ices. It is a digest of statistics, factual data, etc., organized into four 
functional fields: health and care of the sick; child care and protec- 
tion; family case work and relief; and recreation and group work. 
Each section is supplemented by a bibliography. eat! 


SICKNESS AND INSURANCE. By Harry A. Mirus. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. ix+166. 


In this little book Chapter I surveys the extent and costs of 
sickness and of medical care in the United States. It discusses causes 
of sickness and organized attempts to meet the problem from the 
standpoint of wage earners and middle-class families. Then follows a 
general review of compulsory health insurance abroad. In the second 
chapter the program and experiences of Germany, Great Britain, 
and France are discussed in considerable detail. In the final chapter 
the health insurance movement in this country is outlined. The au- 
thor says that a first movement occurred in the period from 1912 to 
1918. During this time the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion led in the movement. A “Standard Bill” based largely on the 
German plan was introduced in many states but no law was passed. 
Opposition was encountered from a great variety of groups and the 
movement died. Once more efforts to introduce health insurance are 
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being made. Studies of our health needs make better provision for 
medical care inevitable. A particular need is that of a system for 
handling major or “high cost” illnesses. A compulsory plan covering 
these types of illness has much to commend it. The problem of minor 
illnesses is of much less importance. 


G. B. M. 


Culture and People 


PRIMITIVE BEHAVIOR. By Witu1am I. Tuomas. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, pp. x-+847. 


Although this work may seem to be primarily of interest for an- 
thropology and sociology, it carries the subtitle, 4n Introduction to 
the Social Sciences, which is certainly appropriate, because basic so- 
cial institutions of importance to all social sciences are traceable to 
their roots in primitive behavior. The book is a study in culture 
history from the socio-psychological standpoint. While there is some 
reference to the economic and artistic factors of behavior, these fac- 
tors are relatively neglected in comparison with other social aspects. 
Beginning with a phylogenetical evaluation of instinct and habit as 
bases for studying behavior, the author soon moves on to present 
extensive illustrations of specific patterns in language, kinship, incest 
tabu, residence and lineage, patterns of avoidance, sexual behavior, 
puberty ceremonies, and patterns of distinction, out of which insti- 
tutions such as family, property, government, and law are seen to 
have risen. The “four wishes” for which Thomas is famous in social 
theory are fundamental in the organization of materials. The work 
is essentially a compilation of readings consisting of the best selec- 
tions from literature available to date, carefully arranged with intro- 
ductory or interpolatory remarks by the author, but for the most 
part the reader is left to weigh the excerpts for himself. Conflicting 
or diverse theories are presented impartially in order to round out 
each subject; the views of the author are conservative and reliable. 
An exhaustive and well-classified bibliography may be regarded as 
a major feature. As a library of excerpts on culture origins or culture 
history emphasizing the primitive, this book probably has no com- 
petitor. It is another notable achievement for Professor Thomas. 

J. E.N. 
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SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICAN TRIBES 
Edited by Frep Eccan. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937, pp. xviii+456. 


This is a collection of eight essays on social organization, law, and 
religion, so selected as to deal with a single subject and employing 
a broadly comparative method. Several of the essays are general in 
scope, but for the most part they deal with specific tribes or peoples, 
such as the Cheyenne and Arapaho, the Kiowa-Apache, the Chiri- 
cahua Apache, Fox, eastern Cherokee, the Plains Indians, and the 
Klamath reservation. These studies are all of a high order of scholar- 
ship, decidedly valuable in their field, and together they make a fit- 
ting tribute to Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, to whom the volume 


is dedicated by the contributors. 
J.E.N. 


TYLOR. By R. R. Maretr. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1936, pp. 220. 


This valuable little book is not intended as a biography of Tylor 
but gives an account of his work in anthropology, with emphasis on 
its sociological side. His attitudes and contributions are presented in 
developmental and summary form on some of the most fundamental 
concepts in anthropology and sociology, viz., language, magic, my- 
thology, religion as based on animism, transition from fetishism to 
theism, ritual, religion and morality, society, and material culture. 
Thus we gain an outline, as it were, of Tylor’s extensive writings on 
these subjects, while realizing how much British anthropology owes 
to his outstanding leadership in this discipline at Oxford University. 

J. E.N. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ALASKA. By Karuerine M. Coot. 
Washington: United States Department of the Interior, 1936, 
Bulletin No. 12, pp. 56. 


Projected from a briefly stated background of the geographic fac- 
tors, governmental patterns, and the composition of population, this 
bulletin gives a concise picture of educational progress in Alaska 
since the Russian regime. It traces the development of formal educa- 
tion under federal control and also some of the other services which 
the Bureau of Education has given, such as the introduction of the 
reindeer, co-operative stores, medical service, et cetera. A bibliogra- 
phy is included. 


P.M. B. 
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STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. Edited by Georce 
Peter Murvocx. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937, 
pp. xxiit555. 


This compilation of twenty-six essays by an equal number of 
authors is offered as a tribute to Doctor Albert Galloway Keller, in 
celebration of his completion of thirty years as Professor of the 
Science of Society at Yale University. The subjects may be broadly 
grouped as sociological, anthropological, political, and economic. The 
articles typify the kinds of research being conducted today on the 
various frontiers of social science, and this particularly by men 
trained under Professor Keller, and before him, by Professor Sum- 
ner, and as such they represent the distinctive character of the Sum- 
ner-Keller approach to a science of society. They are factual studies 
in human behavior and culture. About half of the articles deal with 
some aspect of contemporary society, the other half with cultures in 
China, Indonesia, ancient India, aboriginal Australia, Siberia, South 
Africa, etc. These studies show how well Sumner and Keller have 
laid the foundation for a discipline encompassing the desirable tech- 
niques of both sociology and anthropology. 





J.E.N. 


Rural Welfare 


GOVERNMENT IN RURAL AMERICA. By Lane W. Lancas- 
ter. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1937, 
pp. xv-+416. 


The purpose of this book is to describe the government and ad- 
ministration of the rural county, township, and school district in the 
United States. Relatively little attention is given to the legal aspects 
of the subject. The actual work of governmental units and agencies 
is stressed. The county is the one universal unit of local government. 
The traditional political areas no longer fit the economic and social 
realities of today. Local areas in many instances need to be consoli- 
dated, overlapping of local jurisdictions should be abolished, and the 
state should take over increasing responsibility for the accomplish- 
ment and support of functions which are of more than local concern. 
This will require considerable internal reorganization and realloca- 
tion of functions. Personal reform is one of the greatest needs, for 
leadership is primary in all social progress. 

M.H.N. 
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RURAL TRENDS IN DEPRESSION YEARS. By Epmunp pe S$. 
BruNNER and Irvinc Lorce. New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 1937, pp. xvi+387. 


This volume, which is subtitled 4 Survey of Village-Centered Ag- 
ricultural Communities, 1930-1036, traces the effect of the depression 
on rural America. The basic data were obtained by means of three 
surveys (1924, 1930, and 1936) of 140 village communities, noting 
particularly the social and economic changes which occurred from 
1930 to 1936. It is difficult to review the many “trends” mentioned 
in the book but some of the highlights may be mentioned. 

Farms and farm population increased during the depression, due 
largely to “distress migration” from the city to the country, but the 
values of farms and farm products declined steadily during the early 
years of the depression, with recoveries in subsequent years. Farmers’ 
strikes occurred during 1932 and 1933, aimed especially against sales 
of property for foreclosure. Village and town centers increased in 
importance, due partly to the location of smaller industrial plants 
in them and the closing of country schools and churches. Farm chil- 
dren have made greater use of village schools since country schools 
declined. The average membership per church increased but the 
attendance declined by twenty per cent from 1930 to 1936. An ex- 
ceedingly high turnover existed among informal social organizations. 
Besides economic distress, the paramount issues of rural America 
during the depression were those of population migration, relief, the 
conservation of human resources as well as the conservation and use 
of land, and the development of a greater co-operative spirit. 


M.H.N. 


LAND UTILIZATION AND RURAL ECONOMY IN KOREA. 
By Hoon K. Lez. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1936, pp. xii+302. 


The study of land utilizations and rural economy in Korea was 
made at the request of the Institute of Pacific Relations and under 
the direction of the American Geographic Society. A description is 
given of the characteristics of Korean agriculture, land utilization, 
ownership and tenancy, natural resources, capital investments other 
than in land, farm labor, rural credit, marketing and prices of farm 
products, income and expenses, standard of living, and agricultural 
colonization. Korea is largely rural and yet in 1930 only 13.1 per 
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cent of the land was in fields and 7.6 per cent in paddy fields, largely 
“submarginal land.” The land is owned by the government, by public 
bodies, by private individuals, and by a number of persons or by 
a community. The average per capita total cost of living for all 
farmer classes (landlords, owners, part-owners, and tenants) was 
51.11 yen for the year and 0.140 yen for the day. A yen is less than 
one third of an American dollar. Yet this rather low standard of 


living can hardly be met by income derived from their farm business. 
M.H.N. 


SIAM: SECOND RURAL ECONOMY SURVEY (1933-1934). 
By James M. Anprews. Bangkok: The Bangkok Press, 
Ltd., 1935, pp. 396. 


A report dealing with factual information on economic conditions 
in rural Siam, with special reference to income and expenditures. 


Social Work 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SECOND NATIONAL 
RECREATION CONGRESS. New York: National Rec- 
reation Association, 1937, pp. 151. 


“The Importance of Recreation in Modern Life” was the general 
theme of the 1937 National Recreation Congress, which was at- 
tended by over nine hundred delegates. The more active participa- 
tion of the federal government in recreation represents one of the 
important developments in our national life. Aubrey Williams, As- 
sistant Administrator of the Works Progress Administration, stated 
that 40,000 people are employed in recreation, 46,000 in adult edu- 
cation, 6,000 in dramatic arts, and quite a number in painting, in 
music, and in writing, as a part of the recreational undertakings of 
the federal government. Other speakers stressed the responsibility of 
public schools in training persons to live, the capture of leisure for 
use in volunteer service to government and the community, creative 
physical activities, recreation and the social integration of the indi- 
vidual, enrichment of the common life, and life in a world of con- 
fusion. The discussion groups, of which there were many, dealt with 
a variety of recreation problems. 


M. H.N. 
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STUDIES IN GROUP BEHAVIOR. Edited by Grace Loncwe.. 
Corte. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937, pp. vi+258. 


Social workers are giving increasing attention to record keeping 
in group work as well as in case work. Dr. Coyle’s book is timely 
in that it provides case studies of five sample groups which were 
developed as a part of the program of a social settlement in a foreign 
section of an American city. The records were kept by students in 
the School of Applied Sciences of Western Reserve University. Some 
of the records seem a bit amateurish but the running analysis and 
questions by the editor round out the picture of the group process. 
The participant observer noted the activities of the group, particu- 
larly the conduct of individuals and their reaction to each other, to 
their leader, to the program, and to the problems confronted. The 
“Gay Girls” furnish a study in social interaction; the “Hudsons” 
represent a group of boys in trouble, a rather difficult group to han- 
dle from the angle of conduct; the “Merry Makers” are extremely 
energetic, particularly in the struggle for power on the part of cer- 
tain members; the “Pirates” are a rollicking, boisterous lot of boys 
who had grown up within settlement walls; and the “Concordia 
Club” consists of a group of married women, with a rather full pro- 
gram of activities and plenty of conflicts. Experienced group workers 
will find these records helpful in checking their own experience, but 
students in training will find them most valuable in giving them an 
idea of the kinds of people and situations faced by group workers 
and how they may be met. 


M.H.N. 


A SURVEY OF THE TRANSIENT AND HOMELESS POPU- 
LATION IN 12 CITIES, September, 1935, and September, 
1936. By Joun N. Wess. Washington, D.C.: Works Prog- 
ress Administration, 1937, pp. 52. 


Two major surveys have been made in this field, one in 1935 and 
a follow-up in 1936. This report includes the results of both of these 
with major emphasis upon the changes which took place in the 
meantime. The reasons given for the survey are: to determine the 
extent and composition of these homeless people and the facilities 
available for their care, and to find out existing community attitudes 
toward the whole problem and program. 


P. M. B. 
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PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL CARE. By Estuer Lucie 
Brown. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1937, pp. 
202. 


This book deals largely with the changing status of the medical 
profession in the United States. Medical education at first grew up 
rather uncontrolled. Finally in 1901 initial and organized efforts 
were made to standardize the medical schools and to improve medi- 
cal education. Since then much progress has been made. The costs 
of medical education also have increased enormously. The number 
of physicians rose from 40,000 in 1800 to 153,000 in 1930, but rela- 
tive to the growth of population there has been a considerable de- 
crease. Whether or not there is an oversupply of physicians is a 
question related to economic and educational factions in this country. 
If forty per cent of the population receives no medical, dental, or 
eye care during the year, a serious condition exists. The causes, of 
course, are various. A brief discussion of industrial medicine and 
group practice is given, and reference is made to attacks by the 
organized medical associations on physicians who have become so- 
cially minded and interested in a broader medical program. In spite 
of these intolerant attitudes the movement toward insurance and 
socialized medicine is constantly growing. 


G. B. M. 


CREATIVE GROUP EDUCATION. By S. R. Stavson. New 
York: Association Press, 1937, pp. vii+247. 


The development of personality in and through creative group liv- 
ing is the major theme. The role of leadership receives considerable 
attention. Three types of groups are analyzed: compulsory, moti- 
vated, and voluntary. The most desirable is that which is an exten- 
sion of wholesome family life on a voluntary basis and which re- 
sponds to inner needs. There are four varieties of voluntary groups: 
culturally homogeneous, activity, special interest, and therapy. Lead- 
ership includes the ability to understand the needs of a group, the 
capacity to help the group satisfy its desires constructively, and the 
power to focus the attention of the group upon the leader himself. 
The leader should alternately assert himself in the group and with- 
draw himself from the group. Upon the basis of this analysis the 
author examines school and club programs, group discussion meth- 
ods, the arts, nature study, and parties as furnishing adequate group 
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activities. He concludes by considering staff qualifications and the 
need for educational consultants. Many vital ideas are to be found 
in this latest addition to a new and significant literature on social 
group work. 


E. S. B. 


Industrial Relations 


ROBOTS OR MEN? A FRENCH WORKMAN’S EXPERIENCE 
IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. By H. Dusreutt, translated 
by Frances and Mason Merritt. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, pp. xi-+248. 


The author and the book are both extraordinary. M. Dubreuil is 
a genuine workman and not a professor or professional writer dis- 
guised as a workingman. This Frenchman was born and reared in 
poverty as the son of a workingman. He had very little schooling, 
went to his trade of machinist early, and educated himself solely by 
his own efforts, plus a naturally high mentality which any reader 
can sense for himself. He became the author of several books in his 
own land, and then hit upon the idea of seeing American industrial 
life. Not having the means for extensive travel and sojourn in a 
foreign land, he decided to see the world by working his way in it, 
as did the journeyman of the early guild period. Although he came 
to America as a strong socialist, he became convinced of the superi- 
ority of American individualism and of the value of the Taylor Sys- 
tem of industrial management. This accounts for the fact the trans- 
lation used in this review was made for and authorized by the Tay- 
lor Society in this country. 

This, however, is the lesser consideration in evaluating this re- 
markable book. It is written in lucid and convincing English, power- 
ful for its complete simplicity, sincerity, and candor. The matter of 
Taylorism is a dead issue now, but the volume possesses enduring 
value of a high order as an illuminating analysis of American life 
and culture. In this respect it should receive the attention of students 
of our own culture working in the field of sociology, even more im- 
peratively than in economics. We may thus see our daily life through 
the clear eyes of this remarkable visitor as he worked and lived in 
more than one of our great cities and world-famous factories. But 
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to the sociologist his vivid picture of life in the American boarding- 
house is as interesting, to say the least, as his account of life in, say, 
the Ford factory. In the reviewer’s opinion this portrayal of con- 
temporary America ranks with those of Siegfried, Borsodi, or De 


Madariaga. 
C.M.C. 


HOW PROFITABLE IS BIG BUSINESS? Edited by Aurrep L. 
Bernuemm. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1937, 
pp. xvili+201. 


This is the second of three volumes for the study of “big business” 
in a program pointing the way toward development of the business 
of the future, and was prepared under the direction of the Corpora- 
tion Survey Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., found- 
ed by Edward A. Filene of Boston. The book gives the story of large 
and small corporations, covers all the indices of success from net 
profit to dividends, and points out the advantages and disadvantages 
in either case. Among its findings, the huge “trusts” of the early 
1900’s were not always gorged with immense profits but were often 
money losers. During our recent depression years the corporate 
structure of big business on the average was more sound than that 
of smaller businesses. Profitable little corporations are more profit- 
able, in relation to their capital, than are big corporations, but when 
they lose money, they lose more, comparatively, than do big cor- 
porations. Of course the gains and losses vary with different classes 
and types of business. The book contains many useful tables, charts, 
and statistical data to facilitate comparisons and to indicate trends. 
Without sacrificing what is scientific and factual, the presentation is 
in simple terms for the average man to understand. 


J.E.N. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND 
BANKING THOUGHT, 1913-1936. By Cuarues C, Cuap- 
MAN. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1936, 


pp. xiv+351. 


The first part of the book discusses the development of American 
business and industrial philosophy, including among its themes the 
New Democracy, the New Freedom involving relations between 
employer, employee, public, and government; industrial absolutism, 
industrial democracy, industrial self-rule; and the New Deal, the 
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NRA, and the Supreme Court. The second part develops a central 
banking philosophy, showing the function of banking in our so- 
called New Democracy, and how it has developed under the New 
Deal; there is also a summary and explanation of the Gold Clause 
decision and of the Banking Act of 1935. The balance of the book 
lists some of the major problems to be faced in the immediate future 
by American business in its adjustment to changing conditions and 
the probable encroachment of government control. As a whole, the 
book is an informative and challenging exposition of contemporary 
industrial and political problems of considerable interest to the 


public. J.E.N. 


FACING THE TAX PROBLEM. By Cart Snoup. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1937, pp. xxiiit+606. 


A tremendous amount of research has been incorporated into this 
volume. Beginning with a cross section of our complicated system as 
it exists today this survey proceeds rapidly to an analysis of the aims 
that determine our fiscal policies. Although the procuring of revenue 
is the first and most immediate aim, taxation as an instrument of 
social control has assumed tremendous proportions. Taxes are used 
to foster business, to control speculation, to limit the consumption of 
stimulants and narcotics, and to some extent to influence the dis- 
tribution of wealth. The problem of tax justice is discussed and 
administrative factors in tax systems analyzed. 

An important part of the study consists of the recommendations. 
These are based on 102 conclusions derived from the research ma- 
terial. These conclusions deal with every aspect of the tax problem 
and the effect of specified types of taxes on business and on the 
people. The recommendations deal with nine different tax series. A 
considerable reorganization of income and profits tax laws is favored. 
Property taxes are dealt with in thirteen recommendations. The ex- 
cess profits tax should be based on a prolonged study of the problem 
that it raises. The sales tax should be repealed as soon as revenues 
can be obtained from personal income taxes. Protective tariffs should 
be reduced and first-class mail should be charged two instead of 
three cents. The final chapter consists of a “Report of the Commit- 
tee,” in which many practical recommendations are made. These 
apply directly to existing state or federal laws. A final page is con- 
cerned with chain store taxes, which are opposed. A valuable bib- 
liography concludes the book. G. B. M. 
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CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN OF NEW 
YORK STATE. By Braprorp F. Kimpatu. Albany: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1937, Educational Research 
Studies, No. 2, pp. 190. 


With one eye upon the secondary school, this study attempts to 
show the trend in occupational changes in New York state since 
1910. It is based upon the conviction that the secondary school 
should keep the student informed regarding these changes and aware 
of their implications in order that he may choose his life work more 
intelligently. Each of the ten major occupational categories (those 
used by Federal Census Bureau) is treated and the relationship 
between the data presented and the role of education is well shown. 
The author is bold enough to include some predictions and recom- 
mendations which curriculum builders might well consider. High 
school and college students also will find the materials usable and 
helpful. 

P. M. B. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. By 


Harry Extmer Barnes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1937, pp. xvi+-790. 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes has written a most engaging account of 
man’s economic history from what might be termed by some a radi- 
cal point of view, but which is none the less rational and entirely 
in keeping with, to use the author’s own word, expediency. While 
the economic values are stressed and underlined by Dr. Barnes, the 
other human and social values are placed in proper relationship. The 
full weight of intensive research and the full complement of pene- 
trative insight into social situations have been brought to bear upon 
the writing throughout. Stimulating and challenging, the book should 
prove to be an exciting event in any student’s life. 

Beginning with the economic progress of primitive man in the 
stone age, the account carries the reader throughout the world to 
view man’s life in making a living in classical, medieval, and modern 
times. Over a score of illustrations and maps serve to illuminate the 
text’s realistic atmosphere. No greater compliment might be paid the 
book than to say that the reading of it should afford one a beautiful 
and understanding panorama of what has been happening to man 
in his endeavor to live from remotest times down to the present. 
The factual material offered is utilized with telling discretion. Note 
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especially the presentation of the authoritative summary of the lord- 
ship of the House of Morgan, showing the concentration of American 
money power. (535ff.) The author’s summary of Soviet Russia is 
especially worth-while and quite free from opinionated comments. 
The volume is improved by splendidly constructed lists of sug- 
gested reading materials. The claim of the publishers that it fur- 
nishes a rich text basis for the European economic history course is 
modest. It also furnishes a basis for a more complete understanding 
of the plight of modern world economy. 
M. J. V. 


Social Politics 


ANTI-SEMITISM HISTORICALLY AND CRITICALLY EX- 
AMINED. By Huco Vatentin. Translated from the Swed- 
ish by A. G. Cuater. New York: The Viking Press, 2nd 
edition, 1936, pp. 324. 


This is not a history of the Jews, but an investigation of anti- 
Semitism, which is carefully defined and surveyed as a form of con- 
flict in antiquity and the middle ages as well as in the present. The 
emphasis is on the modern problem, with Germany as the best 
locale for the study of its latest phase. In order to explain more 
fully the current “Jewish Question,” several chapters are devoted 
to prevalent impressions of the financial power of the Jews, their 
support of radicalism and Bolshevism, their aptitude in industry, 
and several fallacious theories, such as racial anti-Semitism and 
Aryanism, are criticised fairly and without bias. It is seen that anti- 
Semitism has been one of the major problems in social distance for 
many centuries past and that it will probably remain a problem long 
into the future. However, those who read this book may grow in 
sympathy and understanding for a people who suffer isolation and 
segregation not because they are racially apart, but because when 
a nation feels the pinch economically or suffers what may amount 
to a political revolution, it seizes upon religion, nationality, imaginary 
racial differences, or any other pretext to reduce the number of com- 
petitors or to eliminate opposition. This book has real literary merit 
and should rank high as a contribution in its field. 


J.E.N. 
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HITLER’S DRIVE TO THE EAST. By F. Etwyn Jones. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1937, pp. 130. 


The basis of Hitler’s political program is shown to be economic 
penetration, skilfully maneuvered by Dr. Schacht, with the object 
of reducing small states into dependency upon Germany. Thus Hitler 
hopes to recreate the prewar Mittel Europa including Danubian and 
Balkan states. The author shows specifically how this program has 
worked out for Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, Roumania, Turkey, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. The financial method used is 
that Germany shall buy grain and other staples from these countries 
and insist that they receive payment in “blocked Reichmarks” or 
credits “frozen” in Germany, which are eventually liquidated through 
Dr. Schacht’s personal initiative by forced sales of German-made 
war equipment—briefly, an exchange of shells for corn. The author 
mentions cruel, ruthless, and atrocious practices toward those op- 
posed to Nazism in the several countries, policies apparently spon- 
sored and financed by the German Nazi. 

Why the drive to the East? Hitler needs oil, cereals, and other 
supplies produced by these nations. He would be helpless in a mili- 
tant expansion unless he gains control of these neighboring states. 
Fundamentally, however, there is involved not a struggle between 
communism and Fascism, but between war and peace. According 
to the author, while war seems imminent at times it can be stopped. 
But the drive for peace, counter to Hitler aims, must come from 
within democratic countries like England and France. 


J.E.N. 


THE GREAT MIGRATION. By Epwin C. Gurttet. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1937, pp. xii-+284. 


In this history of immigration the story of the “Atlantic Migration 
to the New World” from 1770 to 1890 is picturesquely told. The 
account is largely that of hardships endured while braving the ocean 
voyage by sailing vessels. A special effort has been made to collect 
data from hidden sources and to render an accurate account of a 
remarkable migration movement. Anyone who had ancestors who 
came to the New World in sailing vessels may well read this account. 
He will close the pages with a new degree of respect for the courage 
of those dauntless immigrants. 


E. S. B. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION. ITS INTERPRETA- 
TION FOR DEMOCRACY. The Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., 1937, pp. 328. 


This is the fifteenth yearbook of its sponsors, and the third of a 
series dealing with the relationship between education and changing 
social conditions. Besides certain official records, there are twelve 
chapters which discuss the American social scene and educational 
responsibility for change through democratic means. The democratic 
theme appears in several aspects in the book,—as an American social 
ideal, its relation to American political rights, obstacles to democracy 
and freedom, et cetera. The report favors as the major function of 
education that it reveal to the public the facts concerning movements 
or programs which jeopardize the welfare of the people. The educa- 
tional curriculum must be modified gradually so as to provide a 
functional social orientation in the individual. Those of us who take 
our educational system too much for granted and who are satisfied 
with the status quo might learn from this report how important it 
is for our schools and colleges to undergo adaptation themselves in 


order to educate the people for democracy in a changing, not a static 
society. J. E.N. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY. Proceedings of the Nine- 
teenth American Country Life Conference. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. 153. 


Education for democracy involves three assumptions, according 
to M. L. Wilson, president of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion: (1) a faith in the inherent capacities and worth-whileness of 
the average man; (2) a participation by the citizen in the democratic 
process; and (3) that the educational process is fundamental to this 
faith in the common man and in the democratic method. “A great 
problem in democracy in the United States is to get all classes of 
people to thinking about their relationships and to thinking beyond 
their own group into the problems of general welfare.” Educators, 
governmental officials, rural sociologists, social workers, and others 
who participated in the program emphasized the values of democ- 
racy, the importance of education for the maintenance of a democ- 
racy, and the necessity of improving rural conditions in order to 
assure equality of opportunity. 


M.H.N. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF WAR. By Ctype Eacte- 
ton. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1937, pp. vi+-132. 


War as a problem and its causes, the disarmament program, traffic 
in arms, value of an educational program against war, passive resist- 
ance, the outlawry of war, neutrality, and the function of the 
League of Nations in eliminating war form the main topics of this 
book. The author is against war, but he says that it continues in 
practice because it is useful. To get rid of war, it will have to be re- 
placed by some other means for attaining purposes or to maintain 
international control. War is not an end in itself, and peace may not 
be an unmixed blessing. The solution favored by the author is that 
states must share in community action and should have only such 
rights as are agreed upon in the community. If the present League 
of Nations is not sufficient to provide a real community of nations, 
let us get a better League of Nations, because in such community 
spirit lies the solution to the problem of war. Of course the author 
favors membership of the United States in the League. 

J.E.N. 


THE STORY OF DICTATORSHIP FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TILL TODAY. By E. E. Ketrterr. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1937, pp. 231. 


Tyranny or dictatorship is traced through Hebrew, Greek, Ro- 
man, and Italian history for ancient classical setting, and the ex- 
amples of Napoleon in France and several dictators in South Ameri- 
can experience also provide grist for comparison with modern tyran- 
nies. Of the latter, four countries are represented—Russia, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria. Whether it be Gideon, Pheidon of Argos, 
Cleisthenes, Julius Caesar, the Borgias, Napoleon, Lenin or Stalin, 
Mussolini or Hitler, the characteristics of tyrannies seem to have 
been much the same regardless of time or place. Granting the influ- 
ence of science and the changing social order, so that the proclaimed 
philosophy or objective might vary from age to age, yet the methods 
and circumstances for forcing despotism on the people have been 
similar for ancient as well as modern tyrannies. Dictatorship is ap- 
parently as old as political philosophy. While the author points out 
creditable achievements of dictatorship as well as its faults, he pre- 
fers democratic and parliamentary methods. 


J.E.N. 
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EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. By Atonzo F. Myers and 
Crarence O. WituraMs. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937, 
pp. xxvi-+-434. 


This book is frankly intended as a text for an orientation course in 
introduction to education, to give the student a broad overview of 
the American education system and the necessary steps in preparing 
for a career as a teacher. In detail there are examined the organiza- 
tion of the American school system; current tendencies; dominant in- 
fluences, such as history and tradition, philosophy, science, and psy- 
chology, measurements; educative agencies in society; contemporary 
problems; opportunities in the educational field; and so forth. The 
book is comprehensive as an introductory text, features discussion 
questions for students, and is rich in bibliography. J. E.N. 


Social Photoplays 


Elephant Boy calls for superlatives. It is one of those motion pic- 
tures which stands in a class by itself. Toomai, the boy who loves 
elephants, eclipses all else. He comes as near being a “natural-born” 
actor as you will ever see. Nothing in him is overdone. He is quiet, 
modest, wistful, artful, capable. His soft, melodious voice is winning 
to man and elephant alike. He is as much at home climbing over 
elephants as is the average boy climbing over his playhouse. He 
personifies all that is beautiful in human nature. Next comes Kala 
Nag, the gigantic elephant, who handles Toomai as gently as could 
Toomai’s mother had she lived. Mammoth beast and gentle boy, 
what distance between them in size and heredity, but what nearness 
and sympathetic understanding in life relationships! Animal and boy 
are kindred spirits here, and at times they are pals. What a chasm 
is bridged by kindness! The photography, the directing, and even 
the cutting of the film, are all done with finesse. Art and skill are 
here combined in a way to make human-animal relationships throb 
with interest. At the end Toomai receives the salaams of white men 
and of old and experienced Indian elephant-hunters alike. However, 
a superclimax was overlooked, for you wanted not Toomai, alone, 
to receive the praise of his elders, but Toomai and Kala Nag, or 
Toomai on Kala Nag, sharing alike overwhelming plaudits. 

E. S. B. 
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Wings Over Honolulu makes plain some of the problems of the 
young wives of navy officers. Living quarters that are selected for 
her, a life with her husband of hello and goodbye, the upsetting of 
personal plans because of the orders to which the navy officer is 
subject, and the marriage to a man who must put the navy above 
his attentions to his wife, are some of the problems which are pic- 
tured. The resort to playing bridge, the dominant role of gossip, 
and the mounting sense of unrest and unhappiness are vividly shown. 
A disclosure is made of how the wife’s unhappiness affects the naval 
officer’s efficiency and how this unhappiness may “break” him. The 
story makes clear that a young woman who marries “into the navy” 
must possess markedly different attitudes toward a husband and a 
home from those ordinarily cherished by young wives. The photog- 
raphy is good, but not extraordinary. The acting for the most part 
is well done, but the plot falters badly in places because of unreality. 

E. S. B. 


Make Way for Tomorrow is a powerful argument for old age 
insurance. Without intending to make any such plea the picture 
takes an old couple, happily married for fifty years, and shows them 
as the victims of a merciless economic system. Although honest and 
kind all their lives, they find themselves, through no fault of their 
own, without a home and forced to live with their children. The 
latter and the in-laws belong to a different generation. Their self- 
centered attitudes are strongly depicted. A granddaughter is a mem- 
ber of a still different generation. The social distances between the 
three generations stand out distinctly. They are due to differences 
in personal attitudes and standards, which in turn are the result of 
changing culture patterns and group standards. The bothersomeness 
of the grandmother at times is in part offset by her shrewdness, ver- 
satility, and wit. The favorite son finds himself in a tough spot, 
occupying a position between his mother on one side, and his wife 
and daughter on the other. He succumbs to the wishes of his wife 
and daughter, while his mother rises to the heights of sublime cour- 
age. Finally, Grandpa is to be shipped to a daughter in California 
for his health and Grandma “chooses” to go to a home for the aged. 
In the closing moments of the play both perk up. In enjoying their 
last moments together before separation, they “ditch” their children. 
The deplorable condition of old people caught between poverty and 
the “new” ideas of their children is made so poignant that the ob- 
server cannot help but reflect on what a difference social security 
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measures properly administered would make in the lives of the 
aged. Independence lost by them would be regained; perhaps it 
need never be lost. For the most part the acting is well done, and 
the scenes are well shot. So few scenes ring untrue that one wonders 
why a director some day does not rise up and produce a picture with 
all the scenes unforced and hence natural and wholly effective. 

E. S. B. 





